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Supervisory 
 Feak-Fok-laak-tahe 


MAKE 

YOUR WORKERS 
WANT TO DO 
THEIR BEST 


You’ve heard of motivation research— 


here’s how it applies to your work group. 


HOW TO HANDLE OFFICE PEAKS 
AND OVERLOADS 


Every office has occasional peaks. 


But you can keep them from becoming crises. 


A PROFESSIONAL CODE FOR SUPERVISORS 


Do supervisors need a special code? 


See what you think of this proposal. 
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Words to Live By 





Who Is a Leader? 
By Mary Parker Follett 


READ RECENTLY: “It does not matter how 
I able a man is . . . he cannot be a first- 
class leader unless he rubs people the right 
way.” What do you suppose was meant by 
the phrase “rubs people the right way”? To 
“make them feel good’? There are leaders 
who do not appeal to man’s complacency 
but to all his best impulses, his greatest ca- 
pacities, his deepest desires. Emerson told us 
of those who supply us with new powers out 
of the recess of the spirit and urge us to new 
and unattempted performance. In this con- 
ception, what you receive from your leadet 
does not come from him, but from the “re- 
cess of the spirit.” Whoever connects me 
with the hidden springs of all life. whoever 
ncreases the sense of life in me, he is my 
leader. 
from Dynamic Administration 
Ed. by Metcalf & Urwick 
(Harper & Bros., Publishers ) 
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What determines 

employees’ 
R will to work? 
More often than nof, 
it’s the supervisor. 


By Russell H. Ewing 


Packard Bell Electronics Corporation 


EOPLE HAVE BEEN GETTING other 
seen to do things ever since 
the Garden of Eden. There’s nothing 
new about that. What has changed 
is the method—which has developed 
as man has developed. There’s a 
tremendous difference between forc- 
ing people to do what you want and 
motivating them to want to do things 
that help them and the company. 

To motivate means to _ incite 
thought or prompt action in others. 
To motivate others properly, the su- 
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pervisor must discover something 
within each individual that arouses 
his desires, energizes his will, or 
serves as a basic motive to thought 
or action. The chief source of moti- 
vation lies in the satisfaction of basic 
human needs. To satisfy these needs, 
one must first know what they are 
and how to use them constructively. 
Today, this is a basic responsibility 
of supervisors. 

Motivation has come through 
three main stages of development— 





all of them still in use. The first and 
most primitive is based on fear: 
The worker must produce or be 
fired. The second stage is based on 
financial rewards, employee bene- 
fits, and other material incentives 
designed to improve performance, 
productivity, and loyalty to the com- 
pany. Both these methods achieve 
results—within certain limits. But 
greater results are achieved by the 
use of the third and most recent 
method of motivation—which is 
based on developing the feelings of 
individual self-respect and group 
pride that create the will and desire 
for peak performance. 

There are no incantations that 
will produce this kind of motivation. 
It requires good will, hard work, 
and an understanding of basic prin- 
ciples. 

In order to make practical use of 
motivation, the supervisor should 
understand its nature. Since moti- 
vation is the process by which a per- 
son is induced to act or respond in 
a certain manner, it places the 
main emphasis upon the individual 
—the whole man. 


Negative motivation 


Motivation can be achieved both 
positively and negatively. A man 
may work because he fears he may 
lose his job or be punished in some 
way if he refuses. This is an exam- 
ple of negative motivation—and it 
may be the only way to reach cer- 
tain people. Negative motivation, 
however, is loaded with liabilities: 


First, the effects are unpredictable, 
and the supervisor who uses it can 
never be certain of results. There 
are times that the emphasis on fear 
inhibits the very change the super- 
visor wishes to achieve. Second, the 
action resulting from it is seldom 
permanent, but requires repeated 
doses from the supervisor. Third, 
negative motivation usually leads to 
conformity instead of creativity. Fi- 
nally, negative motivation creates or 
intensifies personality problems like 
a sense of fear, failure, frustration, 
inferiority, or hostility. 


Positive motivation 


When a man does his job well 
because he takes personal pride 
in his performance, this is the re- 
sult of positive motivation—which 


depends partly on the man himself, 
and partly upon his relationship 
with his supervisor. 

Actually, positive motivation de- 
pends largely upon a harmonious 
relationship between superior and 
subordinate. And such a relationship 
depends upon mutual friendship, 
confidence, and the satisfaction of 
basic needs. All people have posi- 
tive, healthy, driving forces that can, 
if encouraged, favorably influence 
their behavior. These may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

Self-expression: a chance for the 
individual to discover his own apti- 
tudes and cultivate his abilities and 
skills. 

Self-determination: the right—to 
some extent at least—to exercise 
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one’s own judgment in making de- 
cisions. 

Self-assurance: the increase in self- 
esteem that comes through pride of 
accomplishment or through praise. 

Self-improvement: development 
through meaningful experiences, 
advanced education, technical train- 
ing, and cooperative thinking and 
effort. 

For generations, employers be- 
lieved that the chief incentive for 


PROVIDE THESE INCENTIVES 


. Opportunity 
. Recognition 
. Competition 


. Material incentives 


ask WORD — 


. Responsibility 


work was money. Many surveys 
now indicate that the pay check is 
not the only source of satisfaction 
to employees. Aside from pay, sev- 
eral studies show, the chief moti- 
vating factors are: 1) security, 2) 
good working conditions, 3) congen- 
ial companions, 4) good leadership, 
5) opportunity to get ahead, 6) 
chance to use own ideas, 7) op- 
portunity to study or obtain train- 
ing, 8) good hours, and 9) easy 
work. If these are the needs deemed 
most important by employees, great- 
er attention should be given to their 
satisfaction by the supervisor. Sup- 
plying these needs actually lightens 
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the burden of supervision increases 
profits, and reduces costs to the 
company. 


The work situation 
Satisfaction of some of these needs 

can be built into the work situation 

if it provides: 

@ Well-defined objectives and 
goals. The company must have 
clearly stated objectives, and the 
supervisors and employees must 
have clearly defined work goals. 
Both must have a clear under- 
standing of what they are trying 
to achieve, and what the quality 
standards and production rates 
are. 

e@ Well-designed jobs. Not only 
should jobs be well designed, but 
people with proper skills should 
be selected to fill them, and 
should be provided with oppor- 
tunity for individual growth and 
professional advancement. The 
jobs must be made satisfying 
enough to attract and hold cap- 
able employees. 

e@ Sound organization. There can 
be no effective motivation by the 
supervisor without sound organ- 
ization, management, planning 
and scheduling of operations to 
insure a steady work load for the 
employees. 

These are prerequisites. But in 
addition, to motivate employees, the 
supervisor must consider the de- 
sires, aims, interests, and ambitions 
of each individual, and must deter- 











mine how these factors can be used 
to influence behavior. 

Here are some ways a supervisor 
may motivate employees to achieve 
greater creativity-and productivity: 


Methods of motivation 


1. Know each employee. The su- 
pervisor should know each employ- 
ee’s job title, background, abilities, 
skills, and ambition. He must know 
the whole man to influence him in 
any substantial way. 

2. Get the employee off to a good 
start. Give the new man a good start 
by introducing him around, explain- 
ing his job, telling him how it is re- 
lated to the total work operation. 
Show him that he is welcome. 

3. Appraise performance fairly. 
Make periodic observations of each 
man’s work in a friendly manner. 
Praise work well done, notice sub- 
standard performance, and give as- 
sistance to correct it if needed. 

4. Let them know where they 
stand. Nothing is worse than uncer- 
tainty, so the supervisor should al- 
ways let en:ployees know how they 
are getting along and show them 
where to improve. 

5. Encourage participation. The 
supervisor should help the employ- 
ees discover and solve their own 
problems. Active participation in a 
permissive atmosphere (one where 
workers feel free to say what they 
think) is the key to good motiva- 
tion. Employees can participate in 
planning, scheduling, production, 





and in discussions with their super- 
visors and fellow employees of situa- 
tions that involve them. 

6. Educate and train. There is 
no better way to motivate and to 
stimulate employees than to encour- 
age management education and 
technical training for both supervis- 
ors and subordinates. These courses 
of study provide an opportunity for 
employees to learn new leadership 
techniques, and to improve their 
technical skills. 

As an instructor, the supervisor 
can encourage employees to think 
and learn, to face and solve prob- 
lems. Part of this process is to help 
people overcome their resistance to 
learning and accept the challenge 
to improve. 

What researchers found 

Here are some findings of recent 
motivation studies made by Leslie 
M. Slote at the Norden-Ketay Cor- 
poration of Stamford, Connecticut. 
These covered 3,000 skilled work- 
ers engaged in the manufacture of 
high-precision electromechanical in- 
struments. 

1. Groups with high productivity 
do not have more favorable atti- 
tudes toward the company than 
groups with low productivity. 

2. There is little relationship be- 
tween participation in the company’s 
recreational program and increased 
productivity. 

3. There is a close relationship 


between production and the practice 
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of good human relations by the 
supervisor. 

4. Close supervision is associated 
with lower productivity, and general 
supervision with higher productiv- 
ity. General supervision does not 
mean loose or careless supervision; 
it means that the employee is al- 
lowed a measure of choice and free- 
dom of action. 

5. There is a close relationship 
between productivity and group loy- 
alty. Group loyalty and pride de- 
pend upon the supervisor’s attitude 
and his ability to stimulate a strong 
feeling of team spirit, initiative, en- 
thusiasm, and individual responsi- 
bility. 


Motivation and incentives 


Incentives—based on people’s de- 
sire for greater opportunity, merited 
recognition, and higher earnings— 
are another important form of mo- 
tivation. 

Opportunity. To succeed in an en- 
during sense, the supervisor must 
provide the opportunity for his em- 
ployees to do something creative, 
significant or important; to grow; to 
achieve success; to make progress 
in their chosen vocation. To help in 
these ways is to motivate others in 
a positive manner. 

Recognition. More than ribbons 
and medals, men want a chal- 
lenging job and proper recognition 
when the job is well done. They also 
want recognition of their occupa- 
tional status. There can be no effec- 
tive motivation of employees with- 
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out proper recognition and deserved 
commendation. The natural desire 
for recognition can be met by com- 
mending employees for accomplish- 
ments and suggestions; by compli- 
menting them for cooperation and 
work well done; by giving appro- 
priate rewards or promotions when 
they are deserved; and by giving 
credit for ideas, improvements, and 
consistent good performance. 
Competition. It is well known that 
both individuals and groups can be 
motivated by competition. By en- 
couraging healthy competition, su- 
pervisors can stimulate men _ to 
higher achievement. Participants 
should be kept informed of progress 
and be praised for improvement. 
Material incentives. Another type | 
of motivation important in supervi- 
sion is proper material incentives 
—both honorary and monetary. 
Honorary awards may include com- 
pliments, commendations, training 


HOW TO MOTIVATE 


1. Know each employee 

2. Get the employee off to a 
good start 

3. Appraise performance fairly 

4. Let employees know where 
they stand 

5. Encourage participation 

6. Educate and train 


certificates, scrolls, or plaques signi- 
fying superior accomplishments or 
outstanding performance. The mon- 
etary awards may—depending on 











company policy—consist of cash 
awards or merit increases in wages 
for accomplishments resulting in in- 
creased production or economies in 
operation. For these motivations to 
be effective, management should set 
meaningful standards for granting 
each award, and the award should 
be granted promptly to any em- 
ployee who meets the standards. 

The kinds of recognition given 
should be aligned to the interests, 
drives, and ambitions of employees 
as well as to the level of their ac- 
complishments. 

Responsibility. The competence 
and ability needed for the job must 
be realistically appraised and wisely 
directed by the supervisor, to offer 
a direct challenge to the employee’s 
capacities and interests. To motivate 
employees properly, the supervisor 
must have authority commensurate 
with his responsibilities. And he 
should encourage each employee to 
accept as much responsibility as he 
is ready to carry. 


How can you tell? 


What are the signs that proper 
motivation is being used by a super- 
visor? 

Pride of workmanship: If em- 
ployees take a healthy pride in their 
work, if they continue to work in the 
supervisor’s absence, and if produc- 
tion is usually high, motivation is 
working. 

Friendly cooperation: If em- 
ployees help their fellow workers co- 
ordinate their activities with other 





groups, and work together in har- 
mony, this is another indicator of 
proper motivation. Motivation by 
friendliness depends directly upon 





THE SIGNS OF 
PROPER MOTIVATION 


Pride of workmanship 





Friendly cooperation 
Creative concentration 
Satisfaction and interest 
Fewer gripes 








the supervisor’s capacity for good 
personal relationships with his em- 
ployees. He should be friendly with- 
out being too familiar. Sincerity and 
honesty in his dealings with others 
are prerequisites for friendliness. 
Courtesy, respect, and consideration 
are also essential. 

Creative concentration: When 
employees normally concentrate on 
their own work, think creatively 
about solving their work problems, 
and—individually or as a group— 
make suggestions for improving pro- 
duction methods or products, they 
are being properly motivated. 

Satisfaction and interest. If em- 
ployees are well motivated, they 
will be interested in their jobs and 
satisfied with their supervision. As a 
result, the turnover rate will be low, 
and there will be few abuses of 
privileges. Respect for management 
will be high. 

Fewer complaints. If leadership 
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techniques are good and supervision 
is willingly accepted by the employ- 
ees, there will normally be fewer 
complaints and less griping than 
otherwise. However, if people do 
have real grievances, they will feel 
freer to state them than they would 
ina fear-ridden atmosphere. 


Motivate—don’t manipulate 


“Motivation” can be used to 
manipulate people and take advan- 
tage of them. But proper motivation 
is not manipulation. It is a way for 





supervisors to help subordinates use 
their inner strengths for their own 
good and that of the company. 

There is no motivation in a vac- 
uum. To obtain results, motivation 
must be directed toward achieving 
individual aims, group goals, and 
company objectives. 

Motivation means giving em- 
ployees sufficient reasons for being 
friendly, attentive, energetic, crea- 
tive, and productive in the perform- 
ance of their work. This is the super- 
visor’s most important function. 


The Job Changers 


ALMOST ONE TENTH Of the 75.4 million workers who were em- 
ployed in 1955 changed jobs at least once during the year, reports 
The Occupational Outlook. Job moves were most frequent among 
young people between the ages of 18 and 24; more than one fourth 
of the men and about one sixth of the women in this age group 
made changes. Among workers from 25 to 54, about 12 per cent 
of the men and 7.5 per cent of the women switched jobs. 

Managers, officials, and proprietors made fewer changes than any 
other occupational group. Farm operators were the next most stable 
group, while laborers had the highest rate of changing. 

In more than a quarter of the shifts, workers changed employers, 
but continued to do the same kind of work in the same industry. A 
slightly smaller proportion continued in the same occupation but 
changed industries. Only a few stayed in the same industry and 
changed their occupations. Almost half the job changes represented 
shifts to a different occupation and a different industry. 

Nearly 40 per cent of those who changed jobs gave the desire for 
improvement as their reason, while economic factors, chiefly layoffs, 
were cited by about 25 per cent. Various other reasons, such as ill- 
ness, or the ending of a temporary job, accounted for the rest. 

The reasons for changing often varied with the age, sex, and oc- 
cupation of the worker. For example, workers over 45 did not quit 
to take a better job as often as younger workers did. Similarly, eco- 
nomic reasons for job changing, such as layoffs and business failures, 
were more important among blue-collar than white-collar workers. 
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How to Handle 


Office 









By P. K. Eschbach 


Office Manager, Nevada Plants 
Blue Diamond Corporation 


Are you set to handle those peak periods? 





HE BEST WAY TO HANDLE a work 
aoe is to prevent it—and there- 
fore not to handle it at all. Most of- 
fice supervisors will agree with this 
truism. Yet after we’ve done all we 
can with forms control and methods 
improvement, after we've begged— 
and sometimes secured—the coop- 
eration of other departments, the 
fact remains that in practically ev- 
ery office, we do have to handle an 
additional work load, usually for at 
least a few days each month. The 
commonest time for the overload is 
toward the end of one month and 


the beginning of the next. This is 
when monthly statements are sent 
out, bills are paid, various reports 
prepared. Often, a key employee is 
ill or the office force is otherwise re- 
duced at the height of the peak load. 

If an office is not properly organ- 
ized and provision made in advance, 
it may well be snowed under. The 
result is delays, confusion, and 
strain, and the necessity for over- 
time. 

Here are some of the methods we 
use at Blue Diamond to meet these 
contingencies: 
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Job rotation 

First (and foremost )—job inter- 
change or rotation. AS many em- 
ployees as possible should rotate 
jobs for a sufficient length of time to 
be able to substitute for each other, 
in a pinch. This policy has the added 
advantage of relieving monotony 
and of giving the participants a more 
comprehensive view of the business 
and of their part in it. Usually the 
brunt of the overload at any given 
time falls only on certain employ- 
ees; those who are not so busy can 
help those who are swamped, with 
part of the load. There should be 
one or more understudies for every 
key job. The time to start rotating 
should obviously be during slack pe- 
riods when enough time can be de- 
voted to instruction. 

Among the job interchanges in- 
troduced into our office was one be- 
tween the payroll clerk and account- 
ing clerk. As everyone knows, it is 
imperative to get out a payroll ac- 
curately and on time. As luck would 
have it, the payroll clerk became ill 
in the midst of a peak load. As a re- 
sult of the interchange which had 
been put into operation a short time 
before, the accounting clerk was 
able to take over part of the pay- 
roll work and keep the work going 
in that department. 


Job descriptions and 
procedures 


Second—job descriptions and 
procedures. These will be of enor- 
mous help in conducting a program 
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of job interchange and will save 
many hours of personal instruction, 
which would otherwise be necessary. 
A well-written procedure will enable 
any qualified person to do a specific 
job with a minimum of personal in- 
struction. 

In our office, the receptionist, who 
also handles the switchboard and 
has other important duties, had to 
be absent because of a death in her 
immediate family. Some time before 
that, however, she had drafted an 
excellent set of procedures for her 
job. Even though these procedures 
were still in rough form, another em- 
ployee was able to substitute with- 
out any trouble by using them. 


Planning and scheduling 


Third—advance_ planning and 
scheduling. The necessity for plan- 
ning is self-evident, yet many super- 
visors allow their entire time and 
attention to be absorbed by day-to- 
day tasks—neglecting to make the 
plan that could save them so many 
headaches. 

Planning vacation time is an ex- 
ample of the importance of advance 
scheduling. It is well to find out as 
early as possible who is going on va- 
cation, when, and for how long. This 
information is set up in a schedule, 
which should show also who will 
cover what jobs during vacation pe- 
riods. Here again, a policy of job 
interchange proves its worth. 

Last spring, we made a vacation 
schedule for all employees in the de- 
partment. (Our policy is to give em- 





ployees the vacation dates they 
want, if at all possible.) Opposite 
each name was posted the name of a 
substitute or the people among 
whom the job duties were divided. 
As it happened, a key employee quit 
just before vacation—but thanks to 
careful scheduling, we were able to 
take the loss in our stride. 


Pinch hitters 

Fourth—part-time substitutes. A 
reservoir of part-time workers who 
are familiar with various jobs in 
your department is_ invaluable. 
Former employees who have left in 
good standing and who are not now 
regularly employed will be willing to 
help out during emergencies. 

Fifth—workers borrowed from 
other departments. Just recently, we 
had occasion to borrow a clerical 
helper to help us over a hump. An 
employee had become ill during an 
overload period. The employee we 
borrowed was entirely unfamiliar 
with the work, but she took over 
some simple jobs on office machines 
which required little supervision or 
instruction. 


The round-up 

Sixth—the round-up. Clean up 
everything possible in advance of 
peak periods, and make certain be- 
forehand that when the rush comes, 
everyone knows exactly what he is 
to do and how he is to do it. This 
point cannot be overemphasized. If 
work is to proceed on schedule dur- 
ing peak periods, it is necessary: a) 


to have no unfinished business hang- 
ing fire; b) to have all work sched- 
uled in advance. 

As an example: One of the chief 
functions of my department is to as- 
semble manufacturing costs, inven- 
tory data, and production figures, 
and to prepare reports covering these 
aspects of the business. Some 25 
major reports, in addition to much 
other work, have to go out during 
the first week of every month. 

There is a slack period, as a rule, 
between the fifteenth and the end 
of the month. This period is devoted 
to bringing all current work strictly 
up to date and to preparing work 
sheets and forms to be used during 
the peak period. If there is doubt 
about any of the procedures, the 





TIPS FOR AN EVEN WORK FLOW 
1. Rotate jobs. 


2. Keep job descriptions and pro- 
cedures on hand. 


3. Plan and schedule in advance. 


| 4. Have a list of part-time workers 
who can fill in. 

| 5. In a pinch, borrow a worker 
from another department. 

| 6. Use slack periods to ease future 


overloads. 


matter is thrashed out immediately, 
not left until the work is upon us. 
The work to come is coordinated so 
it will flow smoothly. All monthly 
ledgers, registers, and work sheets 
are footed a day or two before the 
end of the month, so that on the last 
day, we have only to add one or 
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two day’s figures to get a final total, 
instead of those for the whole 
month. This saves a great deal of 
time and avoids confusion. It is just 
one simple instance of what can be 
achieved by a little forethought. 
These suggestions for leveling off 
peaks and overloads in office work 


are applicable to any kind or size of 
office. They are perhaps most impor- 
tant in a small office where the ab- 
sence of only one employee may 
pose a critical problem at certain 
times. 

The same principles can be adapt- 
ed for factories and warehouses. @ 


It Pays To Be Paid 


THE MAN WHO OWNS AND OPERATES his business today has only four 


chances in ten of earning more than the man who elects to be a hired 
manager. In 1956, 51 per cent of self-employed businessmen earned 
$7,500 or more, while only 44 per cent of managerial people earned 
that much. But in 1957, only 44 per cent of the self-employed 
earned $7,500 and 51 per cent of the managers made that much. 

Among those earning $10,000 and over, the self-employed have a 
slight edge (27 per cent as against 25 per cent), but hired managers 
seem to be gaining here, too. As recently as 1956, some 33 per cent 
of self-employed businessmen earned $10,000 or more, while only 
23 per cent of managerial personnel received that much. 








— Sales Management 11/7/58 
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PROFESSIONAL 
CODE 
FOR SUPERVISORS 


By Homer T. Rosenberger 














How would you go about writing 
a code of ethics for your job? 


penile SO SPECIAL about super- 
visors, that they should need 


a special code? Why can’t a super- 
visor just follow the principles we all 
learned as children: Be honest, be 
truthful, be helpful and considerate? 

These principles are, of course, as 
right for a supervisor as for anyone 
else. But for the man whose actions 
and decisions materially affect the 
lives of others, words like honesty, 
truth, help, and consideration ac- 
quire special and much_ broader 
meanings. They stretch out to cover 


a tremendous amount of territory. 
Lhat’s why supervisors need a pro- 
fessional code that reflects these 
broad responsibilities. 

Few supervisors in the United 
States—perhaps less than 10 per 
cent—receive adequate training in 
supervision. Usually a man becomes 
a supervisor of engineers because he 
is an Outstanding engineer, a super- 
visor of accountants because he is an 
outstanding accountant, or the head 
of any department because he is 
proficient in the work of that de- 





DR. ROSENBERGER has directed job and supervisory training, first as Supervisor 
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partment. Certainly, a supervisor 
must know the work of his depart- 
ment, and know it well. But this type 
of proficiency is not enough. 

Questions of ethics face a super- 
visor daily. Because he directs oth- 
ers, his actions have more impact 
than those of a person without com- 
parable authority. A code of per- 
sonal and professional behavior is 
therefore needed to guide him in his 
responsibilities. 

This article is an attempt to 
present such a code. It has been dis- 
cussed with two groups of super- 
visors, in San Francisco and Chi- 
cago. The author would welcome 
further comment, from readers of 
SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT. 


THE CODE 


1. Be fair and honest. 

Webster defines these two words 
as follows: Fair—‘‘Characterized by 
frankness, honesty, impartiality, or 
candor; just. In conformity with 
the established rules of the game, 
task, etc. . .. Clean; pure; spotless.” 
Honest—“Characterized by integ- 
rity and straightforwardness in con- 
duct, thought, speech, etc.; free from 
fraud.” 

Naturally, everyone should be 
fair and honest. But the matter is 
often more complex for the super- 
visor than for the people who report 
to him. The supervisor must make 
decisions affecting other people. He 
must know-——and keep secret—con- 
fidential information. Often he is un- 
der pressure to make promises, and 
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the temptation may be strong at 
times to promise more than he can 
deliver. Frequently he transmits the 
ideas of other people and must be 
careful to give proper credit. His 
word weighs heavily with other peo- 
ple; therefore, he should be sure of 
the fairness of even casual remarks. 


2. Be easily available and ap- 
proachable to all members of your 
staff. 

The effective supervisor considers 
the welfare and the feelings of each 
member of his staff. He remembers 
that the timid person—as well as 
the aggressive one—likes to be seen 
and heard. Employees are quick to 
see injustice in a supervisor who is 
more available to some members of 
the staff than to others. Further- 
more, by being available, a super- 
visor helps people expedite their 
work. By being approachable, he 
gives them a feeling of belonging. 

Even though limitations on the 
span of control may force a super- 
visor to have few employees report- 
ing directly to him, he can keep 
communications open with every 
member of his staff. 





3. Know each employee who re- 
ports directly to you; consider his 
abilities, his aspirations, his prob- 
lems—and thus help him to greater 
achievement and more satisfaction 
on the job. 

No two people are identical. No 
person has exactly the same combi- 
nation of skills, attitudes, or prob- 
lems today that he had a year ago. 











For the supervisor, it is a moral 
obligation to know his men. 


4. Lead your staff—avoid driving 
it or letting it drift. 


A staff requires direction—but 
the leadership need not be blunt 
and autocratic. Most of us resent be- 
ing either driven or overdirected. 

Let your men know where you 
stand in relation to problems on the 
job. Let them in on your objectives. 
A staff works best when it works to- 
ward a common goal that is under- 
stood and accepted by each em- 
ployee. 

A leader knows when (and how) 
to say no, when to say yes, when to 
delay or even avoid an answer. He 
compromises on insignificant things, 
but not on principles. When he finds 
it necessary to disagree, he does so 
in a forthright but impersonal man- 
ner—so that he maintains mutual 
respect between himself’ and those 
he supervises. 

Leadership 


that is democratic 








Do Supervisors 
Need a Code? 


What are your ideas on this subject? Do you think a supervisor 
needs a professional code? If he does, do you think the code sug- 
gested here fills the bill? Do you have a code of your own that’s 
different—or simpler—or more extensive? SUPERVISORY MANAGE- 
MENT invites correspondence on this subject. Letters of general in- 
terest will be published. Address your letters to Code Editor, SUPER- 
VISORY MANAGEMENT, 1515 Broadway, New York 36, N.Y. 


and logical, rather than harsh and 
arbitrary, wins respect. 

As a further requirement of lead- 
ership, the supervisor, especially in 
a technical or professional field, 
should keep informed on important 
developments in his field. 


5. Plan your work. 


The good supervisor takes time 
out frequently for a long look ahead. 
He plans how he will anticipate and 
thus avoid some problems and how 
he will handle other problems he 
cannot avoid. He also keeps his chief 
adequately informed about his 
plans, to give the boss time to make 
any decisions required for the execu- 
tion of these plans. 

Planning enables a supervisor to 
save his time and the time of his 
staff. Planning also results in large 
dollar savings. This may be consid- 
ered an ethical requirement as well 
as a professional one, because it en- 
ables the supervisor to make work 
more productive and more reward- 
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ing for everyone under his direction. | ploys him. He should know also 
An essential part of planning is — where to find the answers to ques- 
to train understudies for as many _ tions about the company. He must 





positions on the staff as is practical, be able to pass on to his staff the de- 
to assure the continuous perform- tailed information they need to do 
ance of the unit’s work. their jobs—and also the broad un- 


derstanding that shows them where 
their work fits into the total pro- 
gram. Also, a supervisor should un- 
derstand the jobs and problems of 
fellow supervisors; he should realize 


6. Familiarize yourself with the 
over-all operation of your organi- 
zation and the part that each of your 


fellow supervisors plays in it. 


A supervisor, to do his job prop- his obligation to be of assistance to 
erly, must know the objectives and them as well as to his own staff and 
policies of the organization thatem- his boss. 


Cutting the High Cost of Mailing 


WITH THE RECENT INCREASE in postal rates, more and more man- 
agers are looking for ways to cut down their expenditures for mail. 
Here are some suggestions for cutting costs in your day-to-day 
mailing: 

1. Use third-class mail whenever possible for heavy packages or 
envelopes. 

2. In most cases, don’t use air mail or special delivery on Fridays 
or days before holidays. Regular mail will arrive just as quickly at 
most destinations. 

3. Don’t air mail to cities within 450 miles, or to places with 
infrequent air service. 

4. Avoid paying first-class rates on heavy enclosures. Send sepa- 
rately via parcel post, or use two-compartment envelopes. By using 
separate compartments, you get first-class service, but have to pay 
only third- or fourth-class rates on the enclosure. 

5. Use certified mail rather than registered mail whenever pos- 
sible. 

6. Don’t use special delivery for parcel post when special han- 
dling will do. 

7. Don’t send books fourth class. The special book rate is just 
nine cents for the first pound, and five cents for each additional 
pound. 

8. Remember, using postal zones will speed delivery of any kind 
of mail. 

—Management Methods 
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By C. B. Alvord 


Vice-President and General Manager 
Stanley Building Specialties, Inc. 


Poor physical arrangements can 
nullify the best-planned meeting. 


ROM THE POINT OF VIEW of the 

listener, our safety meeting was 
well organized, carefully prepared, 
and clearly presented; thus, it would 
be judged a good meeting. Actually, 
however, it was a flop. 

Not that any of the men walked 
out of the meeting . . . they couldn't. 
Besides, the air-conditioned con- 
ference room was the most comfort- 
able place to be on such a hot day. 
But the men were staring out the 
windows, looking at each other, 


studying wall displays left over from 
previous meetings. Obviously, they 
were thinking of things other than 
the subject the leader was diligently 
plodding through. 

“These men,” said the personnel 
manager later, “are very safety con- 
scious; they all recognize their safety 
responsibilities. They should know 
enough to pay attention to such im- 
portant stuff. After all, it’s really for 
their benefit that we hold these 
meetings.” 
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The personnel manager may be 
right about what the men should do, 
which is often far from what they 
do. 

The fact has been clearly estab- 
lished that if we want people to re- 
ceive our message, we must not only 
make it easy for them to receive it— 
we must make it difficult for them 
not to receive it. Obviously, the mes- 
sage itself must be good enough, and 
expressed well enough, to get across. 
But it’s surprising what a tremen- 
dous influence physical surroundings 
can have on the success of a meet- 
ing. Comfortable physical arrange- 
ments not only encourage participa- 
tion; they also reflect consideration 
for the participants. Why subject 
people to discomfort, noise, and dis- 
traction that can be avoided? 


The “seating plan’ 

An ideal arrangement would be 
for the leader to stand in one end 
of a large culvert, with the listener 
in the other end, having nothing to 
look at and no one to listen to but 
the speaker. If we keep that ar- 
rangement in mind, and extend the 
walls of the culvert to include the 
entire group attending the meeting, 
we find a room free of distractions 
(such as windows and product dis- 
plays), with participants facing the 
leader. For a discussion meeting, it 
would be better if participants were 
seated around a large table where 
they faced each other. 

In the safety meeting previously 
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described, the chairs were backed 
against the walls of a large meeting 
room, as they might be for a dance 
in a high-school gym. The only men 
who faced the speaker were at the 
far end of the room. The rest faced 
each other, and looked out the un- 








A SUCCESSFUL MEETING 
NEEDS... 


Well-planned seating arrange- 
ments (participants should be 
able to see speaker, hear him, 
and read his charts) 


Comfortable chairs 

Good ventilation 

Proper lighting 

Acoustics that minimize distractions 
Clear visual aids 








draped windows opposite them. Sun- 
light from one side was blinding. 
With this seating arrangement, it 
was awkward for the listeners to 
watch the speaker, difficult to un- 
derstand him, and impossible to 
read his charts. 

If the chairs had been moved 
into parallel rows in front of the 
leader, it would have been easier 
for the listeners to get the message 
that was presumably of such interest 
to them. 

Of course, chair arrangement 
alone won’t solve the problem. I at- 
tended a recent meeting where the 
chairs were well arranged, but the 
participants occupied the seats in 











the back of the room, leaving front 
seats empty. The speaker wisely 
asked everyone to move into the 
front seats, where it would be “eas- 
ier to see the charts.” Thus, it is the 
grouping of the audience, rather 
than the grouping of the chairs, that 
is important. 


Comfortable quarters 


In any event, the seats should be 
cushioned and have comfortable 
back supports. Good ventilation is a 
must; air conditioning, highly desir- 
able. Light should be shadow free, 
if possible, and of reading intensity. 
Pastel, restful colors are preferable 
to the heavier, more vibrant colors; 
décor should be neat and free of all 
clutter. 


Keep it quiet 


Obviously, the room should be as 
free of noise as possible. This mat- 
ter may or may not be within the 
meeting leader’s control. If the only 
room available is near noisy ma- 
chines that must keep running, the 
group has considerable distraction to 
contend with. And if this room is to 
be used for meetings more than oc- 
casionally, it would pay management 
to decrease sound transmission by 
surrounding the room with solid 
masonry walls and solid, weather- 
stripped doors. 

When the noise is caused by 
echoes generated within the room, 
this can be corrected at relatively 


small cost by acoustical ceiling tiles, 
carpeting, and draperies. 


Visual aids 

Few conference rooms meet all 
these ideals, but the list can serve 
as a guide. There are other factors, 
however, almost entirely in the 
hands of the leader. If charts are 
used, they should be clear and eas- 
ily read, displayed as near the audi- 
ence as possible, and removed as 
soon as they have served their pur- 
pose. The same goes for the black- 
board, flannel board, or other visual 
aids. If charts cannot be prepared 
in advance, at least rehearse the 
way they will be drawn up until it 
goes smoothly and rapidly. The 
plant cannot afford to take the time 
of an entire group while a speaker 
slowly constructs charts and graphs. 
That is one of the quickest and sur- 
est ways of killing audience interest. 

How the meeting leader handles 
his notes is important. Many experi- 
enced speakers prefer a rostrum, 
not only as a place for the notes, 
but as a prop to bolster weak knees. 


Plan the props 

These props and arrangements 
will help insure a good meeting; their 
omission will wreck the best presen- 
tation. People who attend meetings 
at different plants notice how much 
more effective some meetings are 
than others, as evidenced by the 
number and type of questions from 
the group, the amount of discussion, 
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the tendency of eyes to wander 
about the room instead of focusing For tips on how to plan and 
on the speaker, and the comments | conduct a meeting, see Make Your 
of the people to each other as they Meetings Produce, in SM’s Digests 
leave the meeting room. of the Month, page 56. 

There’s no substitute for a well- 
organized, enthusiastic presentation. 
But the leader has the odds in his ing, ventilation, acoustics, and ar- 
favor if he plans the arrangements rangement of his meeting aids. 
of his meeting room as carefully as Remember, it’s not the audience 
he does his presentation, and con- that makes the meeting successful; 
siders carefully the seating, light- it’s the leader. # 








Our Teen-age Work force 


NEARLY HALF the young people in the 14-17 age bracket work at 
some time during the year. During what months do these young 
people work and what percentage of them do so? What type of em- 
ployment are they most active in? 

According to a recent bulletin issued by the Labor Department's 


Bureau of Labor Standards, the peak employment periods for this 
age group are outside school hours or during vacations. In 1956, 
2.5 million young people, or one fourth of the 14-17 age group, held 
jobs during the month of October; 3.8 million, or almost 40 per 
cent, were employed in July; and 4.2 million, or almost half of the 
group, worked some time during the year. Over 90 per cent of 
this employment was part-time or short-period work. The working 
boys outnumbered the girls by a ratio of 3 to 2. 

In 1957, the nonagricultural industries accounted for three quar- 
ters of all youth employment. Employment of youth in the trade 
and service industries has been on the increase, while the pro- 
portion of young people in manufacturing industries has been de- 
clining, with less than 10 per cent of all employed youth engaged 
in manufacturing in 1957. Of the boys who were still in school and 
working in October, 1957, one third were employed on farms— 
three fifths of them unpaid family workers. More than half the sales 
workers were newsboys. Other occupations were likely to be filling- 
station attendants, delivery boys, or workers in laundry and dry- 
cleaning establishments. Typical employment for girls outside school 
hours was babysitting or farm work, with only a small percentage 
working in clerical positions, as waitresses, or in other service jobs. 

—Personnel 
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10 Safety Signs for Good Mental Health 


WHAT ARE THE 10 SAFETY SIGNS of’ good mental health? 





They are: 

1. A tolerant, easygoing attitude toward yourself and others. 

2. A realistic estimate of your own abilities—neither underesti- 
mating nor overestimating. 

3. Self-respect. 

4. The ability to take life’s disappointments in your stride. 

5. The ability to like and trust other people and to expect others 
to feel the same about you. 

6. The ability to feel part of a group and to have a sense of re- 
sponsibility toward your neighbors and fellow men. 

7. Acceptance of your responsibilities and the ability and will- 
ingness to do something about your problems as they arise. 

8. The ability to give love and consider the interests of others. 

9. The ability to plan ahead and set realistic goals for yourself. 

10. The ability to put your best efforts into what you do and get 


satisfaction out of it. 


3901S Sing 
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“May | have a word with you, Jones?” 
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A campaign geared 
to women’s interests 
cut accidents 88 per cent. 


EAVEN WILL PROTECT THE 
H WORKING GIRL” is a song title 
that may have summed up the atti- 
tude of managers toward the safety 
of women workers in the old days— 
before the sewing machine, the tele- 
phone, and the typewriter brought 
great numbers of women into the 
world of business and industry. 

Just how far women have come 
in business since the days when they 
were a novelty may be seen in the 
fact that there are 22 million women 
in the labor force in our country to- 
day, holding one third of all the jobs 
in the nation and working in practi- 
cally every known occupation. Since 
1940, the number of working 
women has increased 57 per cent, 
while the male working population 
has grown only about 12 per cent. 

This rapidly growing group in the 
labor force—this vast army of 
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By Gertrude H. Frese 


Assistant to Vice-President and General Manager 
Long Island Area, New York Telephone Company 


women workers—has become a 
major item of management concern. 
The woman worker is economically 


important, and her safety habits can 


no longer be ignored—particularly 


by her supervisor. 


A powerful influence 

Twenty-two million, or one out of 
every eight Americans, is a working 
woman. This can be a tremendous 
source of power for safety. Think of 
the far-reaching effect on industry 
if 22 million women were safety 
conscious both off and on the job. 
Twenty-two million safety-minded 
women would not only help to 
change the nation’s staggering acci- 
dent statistics, but would soon re- 
duce absenteeism resulting from ac- 
cidents. 

The telephone industry is an ex- 
ample of the dependence of busi- 


ness on the skills, industry, and 
loyalty of thousands of women. In 
the New York Telephone Com- 
pany, two thirds of the employees 
are women. They perform a wide 
variety of jobs, with the majority 
serving in operating and clerical ca- 
pacities. In the interests of employee 
morale and operating efficiency, 
safety has always received constant 
and concentrated attention. How- 
ever, for many years the safety pro- 
gram was directed primarily to male 
employees. In 1950, the company 
found that women were responsible 
for 3.47 lost-time accidents per mil- 
lion hours of work, as against the 
record for men of 1.25—a ratio of 
almost 3 to 1. 

These statistics indicated that 
there were more women falling 
down stairs than there were men 
falling off telephone poles. Because 
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our women employees were not en- 
gaged in machine-related work, we 
had placed less emphasis on safety 
training for them. The statistics 
pointed up the dangers of the high- 
heeled shoe, the dash for the ele- 
vator, the hurried steps down the 
stairs without using the handrail, the 
open file drawer, the pencil on the 





floor, the wastebasket in the aisle. 

The statistics convinced the com- 
pany to step up its safety training 
for women. By 1957, women’s lost- 
time accidents were down to .40 per 
million working hours, as compared 
to .55 for men. This improvement 
was accomplished, and is being ex- 
tended, by an all-out effort of safety 
committees set up by the supervi- 
sors in each department. 


Safety committees 


Each committee sets its own ob- 
jectives and methods. As an exam- 
ple, in one office a committee is 
formed at the beginning of the year, 
and a monthly training program is 
planned. Films, lectures, and dis- 
cussion groups take the safety mes- 
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sage to each individual employee. 
Supervisors participate actively in 
these meetings; without their inter- 
est—and daily example—the safety 
training would have little effect. 

A variety of material is used—for 
example, a series of weekly safety 
posters, each with a light treatment 
of some phase of prevention. These 
are geared to women’s interests—on 
and off the job. The advice covers 
such seemingly trivial, yet actually 
important, items as falls on clut- 
tered stairs, spindly high heels, open 
doors that cause bruises, running to 
make up for a late start, falls from 
ladders, even poison ivy—and, of 
course, defensive driving and defen- 
sive walking—particularly in cross- 
ing the street. 

To supplement the posters, a 
quarterly memorandum booklet is 
issued with safety messages in verse. 
Calendars are distributed for home 
use, providing a daily safety re- 
minder. 

The committee also appoints 
safety observers, on a rotating basis, 
to call the attention of all workers— 
supervisors and subordinates alike 
—to unsafe practices. The impor- 
tance of directing attention to an un- 
safe act at the time it is happening 
cannot be overemphasized. This is 
the lesson that remains in the mind 
of the worker. Observers also in- 
form management about unsafe con- 
ditions, such as lights out on stair- 
ways, or slippery floors. 

Most important, however, is the 
fact that early in her career, each 











employee is taught that safety is not 
an elective—she has no right to 
have an accident. Each supervisor, 
too, realizes that she has a double 
responsibility. As an individual, she 
should not have an accident, and, as 
the boss, she is responsible for the 
safety of the people in her group. 


It’s a must 

Employees often fail to consider 
safety as an integral part of the job. 
They feel that whether or not they 
have an accident is important only 
to them and not to the company. 
They may be lulled into a false sense 
of security about safety by the fact 
that they are protected economi- 
cally against the serious effects of 
accidents by insurance, legislation, 
and company benefit plans. 

But money received during an 
accident disability in most cases can- 
not compensate a women for the 
immediate pain and suffering, the 
disfigurement, the long-term dis- 
ability, or the misery that she 
may bring to herself and her family. 
There is a fine line between safety 
and sorrow. For this reason, the 
woman employee should learn early 
in ‘her career that safety is part of 
the job and is just as important as 
technical skill. 

If you instill a strong safety-con- 
sciousness in a woman worker, 
safety can become her way of life, 
on the job and off the job. She will 
bring an awareness of safe habits to 
her husband, her children, her par- 
ents, her home, and her community. 


A new type of training in the 
New York Telephone Company 
proved how influential safety-con- 
scious women can be. Despite our 
women employees’ fine safety rec- 
ord on the job, they continued to 
have an increasing number of acci- 
dents off the job. 

A program was set up for tele- 
phone operators called “You Are 
Important as a Woman in Traffic.” 
The crusade was aimed at safe driv- 
ing because there had been an in- 
creasing number of injuries in off- 
duty automobile accidents. But the 
basic approach of this plan could be 
applied to all phases of accident 
prevention. 

The crusade called upon positive 
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attributes that are so often strong in 
women—tact, persistence, ingenu- 
ity, and concern for the comfort and 
well-being of others. All these char- 
acteristics were to be concentrated 
toward just one goal—keeping the 
family alive and together, particu- 
larly on the highway. It was in- 
tended to change back-seat drivers 
into copilots. 
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Here are some of the things the 
women were asked to do: 


In the home 

© Develop in all members of the 
family safe habits and good safety 
attitudes—a sense of responsibility, 
courteous, sportsmanlike behavior, 
and respect for the rights of others. 

e Encourage the husband, as the 
protector of the family, to follow 
good safety practices. 

e Show him that the man who 
drives carefully and gets home safe- 
ly is the man who has the deepest 
regard for his family. 

e Try to maintain a happy and 
peaceful climate in the home. An 
argument at the breakfast table may 














be the underlying cause of an acci- 
dent on the way to the railroad sta- 
tion. 

e Begin family outings or trips to 
church, movies, or shopping in a re- 
laxed manner. If the family is fidg- 
ety and nervous because of a late 
start, Dad or Junior may drive too 
fast to try to make up time. 
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e The program also gives sound 
advice especially for the single 
woman: On a date, don’t be delib- 
erately late just for effect. Your 
date may become annoyed rather 
than impressed; and an angry driver 
is not a safe driver. 


In the car 

If you’re the driver . . 

e Drive defensively. 

¢ You have no control over the 
actions of other drivers or pedes- 
trians, and no control over condi- 
tions of weather or roadway. The 
one control you do have is over your 
own car. It’s up to you, therefore, to 
use that control to keep your car out 
of hazardous situations—even those 
created by the mistakes of others. 
This is defensive driving. 

¢ When you're behind the wheel 
of a vehicle on company business, 
you never have the right of way. 
Safe driving is a job requirement. 
Drivers are expected to maintain 
control of the car and control of 
their impulses, and to set an exam- 
ple for other drivers around them. 
Employees are urged to adopt these 
principles of defensive driving when 
they drive their own cars. 

If you’re a passenger ... 

e Save the driver from distrac- 
tions—from yourself, the children, 
or the dog. Don’t be a back-seat 
driver, but do be a helpful copilot. 
Study the map, and skillfully guide 
the driver on the highways and 
through the towns. Make sure the 
driver doesn’t drink and drive. Re- 











lieve him at the wheel when he gets 
tired or drowsy. 

e Explain to the children why 
you come to a full stop at a stop 
sign—why you don’t try to slip 
through a changing traffic light. 
Don’t train them to watch out the 
rear window to see if a policeman is 
in sight. Help them to understand 
that laws are made to protect the in- 
dividual. Keep them busy and alert, 
pointing out the shape and meaning 
of road signs, the importance of road 
markings. Train them early in good 
safety practices. 

A pledge of safety 

All employees are urged to pro- 
mote safety and to follow the pre- 
cepts of their safety pledge— 

" | will train myself in safe habits. 

© T will report any accident hazard 
I see. 

€ I will call the attention of others 
to their unsafe acts. 

"7 will accept from another a re- 
minder of anything I may do that is 
unsafe. 

It is difficult to measure accurate- 
ly the total effect of this type of 
training, but we do know that since 
its inception in June, 1957, there has 
been a 25 per cent reduction in 
lost-time off-duty accidents. 


They do it themselves 


So many women employees have 
told us their experiences in accident 
prevention that we have published 
their stories. Here are a few: 





“By giving the 
other fellow a 
break, I get a wave or a toot of the 
horn for a ‘thank you.’ It really 
makes me feel good—and I feel I’m 
also promoting safe driving.” 

“While teaching my boys the 
fundamentals of driving, I’m im- 
pressing upon them the importance 
of anticipating the other driver’s 
moves and actions.” 

“My husband used to get irri- 
tated with other drivers. I explained 
how irritation could cause an acci- 
dent. He accepted this, and it has 
helped him.” 

“I removed all dangling trinkets 
from the windshield.” 

“A member of our family had the 
habit of speeding. One day as he 
was driving at his usual rate, I asked 
him to stop the car. He did. I stepped 
out and asked him to go ahead with- 
out me. He got the message.” 

“On long trips with my husband, 
at his request I watch the map, look 
out for junctions, and so on. This 
leaves him free to concentrate on 
driving.” 


SAFE DRIVING 


“‘A woman 
with a child 
Started to cross 
the street between two parked cars. 
I called to her to stop, for she hadn’t 
noticed a small car approaching. | 
then advised her to cross at the in- 
tersection with the light.” 

“One day as [ left the office, I 
noticed a piece of metal stripping 
jutting upward from the curb. I 


PEDESTRIAN 
SAFETY 
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called the State Highway Depart- 
ment and the strip was removed.” 


“We installed 
an electric light 
on the cellar stairway and nonslip 
mats under scatter rugs.” 

“My mother used to get up on a 
chair to reach things, so I bought 
her a good stepladder.” 


HOME SAFETY 


“My  contri- 
bution to safety 
is to teach my 
children to do right and to set an ex- 
ample myself.” 

“I use the safety calendar to re- 
mind my children to be careful each 
day.” 


CHILD 
TRAINING 


“Upon enter- 
ing the com- 
pany cafeteria, 
I always push under the table any 
chairs that have been left in the 
aisle. I have also reported this prob- 
lem to the accident committee.” 

“I asked the girls to keep their 
boots and rubbers in their lockers so 
that the floor might be kept clear.” 


ON-THE-JOB 
SAFETY 


A “safety eye” 

One woman said she had devel- 
oped a “safety eye” for hazards. 
This is a thought-provoking state- 
ment. With a safety eye, all women 
could become the guardians of 
safety for themselves and their fam- 
ilies. They’d see the rubbish in the 
cellar, the toys and packages left on 
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the staircase, the flammable clean- 
ing fluids in the kitchen. They’d see 
the danger of a hurried breakfast 
and a dash to. the railroad station. 
They'd try to control the driving of 
teen-agers. They'd train their fam- 
ilies too to keep a safety eye open 
in do-it-yourself projects, in high- 
way travel, in sports—in all daily 
living. 


Guardians of safety 


It’s not up to heaven to protect 
the working girl, but rather up to in- 
dustry to realize that safety training 
must be directed to women as well 
as men. And such training should be 
extended beyond the daily job, not 
only to reduce absenteeism in the 
plant, but to benefit the community. 








Women can become guardians of 
safety. They can use their influence 
to prevent accidents because they 
have the motivation in their basic 
instincts. With the help and guid- 
ance of managers, working women 
can be made aware of the impor- 
tant role they can play in accident 
prevention. 
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By J. Douglas Elliott 


Director of Central Data Processing 
The Detroit Edison Company 


Here are some answers to 
common misconceptions. 


W: ALL KNOW that in the long 
run, technological improve- 


ments increase productivity. We 
know it is necessary, ultimately, to 
create more jobs, shorten working 
hours, and increase our standard of 
living. We also know that any pos- 
sible improvements are justified by 
the great increase in clerical costs 
in recent years. 

But our favorable reaction 
changes rapidly when we are con- 
fronted with the problem at hand. 
Most people are inclined to resist 


what might adversely affect them as 
individuals now, in spite of the long- 
range benefits to society as a whole. 
Isn't it natural, then, for the work- 
er, when he hears of “push-button” 
operations, to think of machines as 
monsters that are going to do him 
out of his job? 

Management men are ill at ease, 
too. While they realize that these 
machines may eventually bring 
about much-needed economies, they 
are apprehensive about the prob- 
lems of mass layoffs and of hiring 
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and training highly skilled techni- 
cians to keep operations going. The 
big question is what effect elec- 
tronic machines will have on the 
office worker. 

There are four basic fears or mis- 
conceptions that need clarification: 

1. That electronic brains will be- 
come the masters of men, reducing 
the worker to a subordinate posi- 
tion. 

2. That only a few high-priced, 
highly educated specialists or tech- 
nicians will be necessary to set up 
and operate the machines. 

3. That those few workers who 
are still needed will lose their indi- 
viduality; that their jobs will be re- 
duced to simple, repetitive tasks. 

4. That wholesale layoffs will re- 
sult when complete electronic sys- 
tems are installed. 

But the picture isn’t as bad as it 
looks—in fact, much of this think- 
ing is entirely false. The facts need 
examining. 


MASTERS OF MEN? 


What can be said about ma- 
chines’ being masters of men may 
seem elementary to those who are 
familiar with large-scale electronic 
data-processing machines, but it is 
still of real concern to most people. 

Electronic office machines are 
extremely capable pieces of equip- 
ment. The way in which they oper- 
ate is almost uncanny. Their capac- 
ity seems unlimited, and the speed 
with which they operate is fantastic. 
But in spite of their great speed, 
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flexibility, and capabilities, they are 
more limited in many respects than 
existing standard office machines. 
As machines become more flex- 
ible, they become more dependent 
upon human intervention to tell 
them what to do, and less depend- 





MYTH #1: 
Machines will become masters of 
men. 


THE FACT: 
Machines free men for creative 
thinking that only human minds 
can encompass. 











ent on people to operate them. 
Electronic systems are made up of 
many pieces of equipment working 
in harmony with one another. While 
they have tremendous flexibility and 
capacity, they must be told what to 
do to the minutest detail. They can 
make no decisions whatsoever ex- 
cept those given to them to make. 
Even then, they must follow a pre- 
determined pattern of action. A 
representative of an electronic-ma- 
chine manufacturer recently had 
this to say: “Our machine can do 
anything that we have intelligence 
enough to tell it to do.” 


+ + » Of morons? 

Much has been said, for exam- 
ple, about the memory of these ma- 
chines. Yet they can remember only 
what they are told to remember and 
reveal what they are told to reveal. 
Most advanced machines can store 
or remember thousands of bits of 
information, but the human brain 





has the capacity to store billions of 
bits of information. Thus, although 
these machines are termed elec- 
tronic brains, they are morons. They 
must be led around by the hand, 
figuratively speaking, and told every 
move to make. Fortunately, how- 
ever, they need be told only once. 

It looks, then, as though ma- 
chines cannot replace brains as they 
have already replaced muscles. In a 
large electrical manufacturer’s ad- 
vertisement recently, this question 
was asked: “Can they (electronic 
machines) outsmart man?” The an- 
swer was: “The reassuring fact is 
just the opposite; they make men 
even smarter by taking over routine 
mental chores and freeing men for 
the creative thinking only human 
minds can encompass.” 


HIGHLY SKILLED SPECIALISTS? 


If these extremely capable and 
complex machines will perform only 
if they are told what to do in the 
greatest detail, won’t just a small 
staff of high-priced experts be need- 
ed to tell them what to do and how 
to operate them? 

The satisfactory operation of an 
electronic system will depend on 
groups of people to review and ana- 
lyze jobs for the machines to handle 
(procedure analysis), to tell the ma- 
chines what to do in their own lan- 
guage (coders), and to operate them 
(machine operators). Because the 
responsibilities and knowledge re- 
quirements of the procedure analyst 
and the coder overlap, most com- 


panies will combine these activities, 
assign them to the same people, and 
call these people programmers. 


The programmer's job 


For a completely automatic op- 
eration, routines and procedures 
must first be broken down in com- 
plete detail. A payroll job, for ex- 
ample, may require several thou- 
sand steps and take a small group 
of people several months to ana- 
lyze. In breaking down routines to 
such a degree, the programmer must 
have or acquire an intimate knowl- 
edge of existing routines. He must 
also have a wide knowledge of 
closely related operations and com- 
pany policy. Once routines to be 
put on the machine are completely 
detailed—usually in flow-chart form 
—the programmer must convert the 
detail into machine language. This 
process involves the use of special 
codes and numbers which, punched 
in cards, set up on tapes, or other- 
wise keyed into the machine, will 





MYTH #2: 
Only a few high-priced specialists 
will be needed. 

THE FACT: 
Machines need people of ordinary 
abilities, who can be trained on 
the job. 











cause the machine to perform the 
operation it is expected to do. 
The type of knowledge needed 
for the procedure-analysis phase of 
this job (existing routines, company 
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policy, etc.) can best be acquired 
on the job over a period of years. 
The coding phase (converting es- 
tablished detail to machine lan- 
guage) requires a general knowl- 
edge of how the machines operate 
and what they will do, and a rather 
thorough knowledge of the symbols 
and codes the machines understand. 
This specialized knowledge can be 
obtained in a few weeks of special- 
ized training like that offered by the 
equipment manufacturers, plus a 
few months of on-the-job experi- 
ence. 


Training on the job 


Isn't it logical, therefore, for a 
company to use its own people who 
are familiar with routines and com- 
pany policies, and to give them the 


detailed training they need? Train- 
ing an outsider to do this job would 
be more difficult and take more 
time. The men selected from within 
the company to do programming 
need have no more formal educa- 
tional background than they did on 
the job from which they were trans- 
ferred. In addition to detailed 
knowledge of the work and policies, 
a programmer needs an analytical 
and imaginative mind and a liking 
for the work, mixed with attributes 
like ingenuity and initiative. 

I do not want, however, to disre- 
gard completely the value of tech- 
nical know-how in a large staff of 
programmers. In some companies, it 
may be valuable to have the opinion 
of a specialist, such as a mathema- 
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tician, who can work out short cuts 
in programming operations, though 
a professional is not a “must” for 
programming normal office opera- 
tions. 


The operator's job 

The duties of the operators of the 
electronic equipment will be no 
more difficult than those of good 
punched-card-equipment operators. 
They will be required to select the 
proper group of tabulating cards or 
magnetic tapes, place them in or on 
the machines, remove them when the 
job is run, and file them away. They 
will be expected to schedule their 
work so that the machines can be 
run steadily, check whether the 
equipment is performing satisfac- 
torily, and so on. Any additional 
knowledge they need can easily be 
given them by the programmers. 

The console panel will have to be 
watched, and errors or machine 
failures run down promptly as they 
occur. This may be done by a pro- 
grammer. But, in general, any alert 
employee who has operated tabu- 
lating machines should be able to do 
a satisfactory job of attending elec- 
tronic equipment. Some specialized 
training will be necessary, but no 
more than that for a punched-card- 
machine operator. 

LOSS OF INDIVIDUALITY? 

Present mass-production and spe- 
cialized clerical operations, as well 
as key-driven and tabulating-card 


equipment, have created many sim- 





ple, repetitious, and monotonous 
jobs which require little creative 
thinking or initiative. Many people, 
therefore, assume that further auto- 
mation will increase this kind of 
work and make the office employee 
work like a slave to keep up with 
the machine. 

But large electronic machines can 
most profitably perform repetitive 





MYTH #3: 
Workers will lose their individu- 
ality in simple, repetitive jobs. 
THE FACT: 
Machines do the repetitive work; 
people will do the creative work. 











tasks. It might be expected, then, 
that the majority of employees who 
are replaced by this type of equip- 
ment would be those now perform- 
ing simple, repetitive, monotonous 
tasks. This is just what happens. 
Machines not only reduce the num- 
ber of mediocre jobs, but they also 
bring new jobs that require creative 
thinking, initiative, and responsibil- 
ty. The employees who operate the 
machines will have additional re- 
sponsibilities; and many other skilled 
people will be needed to enter data 
into electronic systems and interpret 
results from the machines. 
Therefore, we can expect em- 
ployees to feel more, rather than 
less, important as individuals when 
they use this equipment. The cut in 
the number of simple repetitive tasks 
and the creation of new jobs re- 
quiring varied and responsible du- 


ties will probably increase the av- 
erage pay of office workers. (This 
is a factor we must not overlook in 
studying costs for new electronic 


systems. ) 

The whole question of the loss of 
individuality has been summed up 
by John Diebold: “In an odd and 
entirely unexpected way, automa- 
tion may bring us back to the hu- 
man and psychological values of the 
self-respecting craftsmen.” 

EMPLOYEE DISPLACEMENT? 

The fear of wholesale layoffs as a 
result of the installation of elec- 
tronic machines is not easily dis- 
pelled. The problem is a real one, 
but it takes a little analysis to evalu- 
ate its seriousness. 

The more we learn about these 
machines, the more we become 
aware that they will require |) peo- 
ple to tell them what to do; 2) peo- 
ple to get work ready for them; 3) 
people to operate them; and 4) peo- 
ple to interpret the results. These 
four steps can be termed the plan- 
ning phase, the make-ready or in- 
put phase, the data-processing phase, 
and the output phase. 


The planning phase 


1. The planning phase, the work 
performed by the programmers, has 
already been covered. These men 
are equivalent to methods men and 
machine-setup men. No reduction 
of personnel is likely in this phase— 
in fact, there will probably be an in- 


crease. 
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The input phase 

2. At present, offices have peo- 
ple to record source data either in 
longhand, by suppressing keys on a 
machine, or by key punching tabu- 
lating cards. An electronic system 
must also have a number of em- 
ployees to get source data into a 
form acceptable to the electronic 
system. 

Researchers and manufacturers 
are working on devices to stream- 
line or automate this phase. Any 
real success seems still a few years 
off, although current developments 
look promising. Mark-sensing is 
about the only short cut to this prob- 
lem readily available and many 
companies are already taking ad- 
vantage of it in present punched- 
card installations. Much work has 
been done, also, on “document 
readers’—machines that will read 





MYTH #4: 
Electronics will cause wholesale 
layoffs. 

THE FACT: 
Most people's jobs will be 


changed, rather than eliminated. 
Normal turnover will absorb most 
of the rest. 











regular printed, typewritten, or even 
handwritten source material and 
convert the data automatically to 
magnetic or paper tape for machine 
use without any human transcrip- 
tion. These machines will eventu- 
ally reduce personnel requirements 
in the input phase of electronics. 
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documents 


Nevertheless, source 
must follow a set format so that the 
document readers can properly in- ° 
terpret the form. This will again re- 
quire special human effort to pre- 
pare the special forms to be read, 
at some loss in efficiency. 

Not until a machine is developed 
to take a thought from a human 
brain and transmit it into an elec- 
tronic brain will the input problem 
be completely automatic. As recep- 
tive as we are to fascinating new 
equipment, this type of machine is 
inconceivable. And, even if it were 
developed, it would take people to 
do the thinking to transmit the in- 
formation to the equipment in the 
first place. 


The data-processing phase 


3. The greatest economies will 
undoubtedly come in the actual op- 
eration of the system, the data- 
processing phase of operation. Al- 
though electronic systems should 
save floor space and speed up oper- 
ations, the real savings will have to 
come in labor to offset investment 
in or rental of equipment. In this 
phase, a number of existing clerical 
employees and machine operators 
will be replaced. The ability of the 
machines to perform many clerical 
tasks not previously mechanized, 
and to consolidate presently mech- 
anized operations, will make this 
possible. 

The displacement of personnel in 
this data-processing phase will by 
no means ever be complete. In spite 





of the tremendous flexibility and 
memory (storage) of the largest of 
electronic machines, it will be im- 
possible to program the machines to 
handle all the exceptions that take 
place in the day-to-day operation of 
an average office. Therefore, the 
machines will have to be pro- 
grammed to set aside, for later 
human review and action, any ex- 
ception that does not meet the spec- 
ifications or checks set up in the 
machine itself. Also, more operators, 
per unit of equipment, will be need- 
ed on an electronic system than on 
a normal tabulating-machine instal- 
lation. Because of the high cost of 
the machines, their users cannot af- 
ford to have them undermanned. 
Sufficient help, adequately super- 
vised, will have to be available to 
keep the equipment running. 

The number of employees who 
will be replaced in this phase may 
be sizable, but it will depend as 
much upon the efficiency of former 
operations, and the degree of mech- 
anization previously attained, as the 
efficiency of the electronic system. 
In an office already highly mech- 
anized, a good share of the dis- 
placement of personnel has already 
taken place. Obviously, then, in 
studying the economics of complete 
electronic systems, office managers 
should guard against comparing la- 
bor requirements with those of any 
but an efficiently run office. They 
should not give the electronic system 
all the credit—or blame—for reduc- 
ing labor expenses. 


This data-processing phase of op- 
eration, therefore, is the area in 


which the displacement of employ- 
ees will be the greatest. Because 
only a portion of the total white- 
collar labor force is engaged in this 
phase, the reduction in personnel 
will not appear as great if it is com- 
pared with the total workforce. 


The output phase 


4. The output phase of operation, 
like the input phase, has not pro- 
gressed as rapidly as the data-proc- 
essing phase. While the newest elec- 
tronic systems can print information 
out of the central computing unit in 
understandable form and at high 
speed, few data-processing systems 
can do it fast enough to keep pace 
with the speed of the central unit. 
For this reason, when volume out- 
put is necessary, as in most office 
situations, the information probably 
will be taken out of the machines 
physically, in magnetic or paper- 
tape form. These tapes must then 
be processed through separate print- 
ing machines, either as they are, or 
after the information has been con- 
verted to punched-card form. Rapid 
progress is being made in the de- 
velopment of printing equipment 
which will speed up printing opera- 
tions and reduce labor requirements. 

The volume of printing may ac- 
tually increase in a complete elec- 
tronic system. Nearly all informa- 
tion maintained in visual records 
must be maintained in magnetic or 
paper-tape form—all but eliminat- 
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ing visual records. However, the in- 
formation is in a form understand- 
able only to the electronic system. 
While this information is now ac- 
cessible on a random basis, present 
machines are somewhat limited in 
their ability to provide mass data, 
in an understandable visual form. 

After reviewing the four phases 
of operation—planning, input, data 
processing, and output—it becomes 
more apparent that the completely 
automatic office will not become a 
reality. Actually, there are still go- 
ing to be a lot of people around. 
For the present, any real savings 
seem to be confined to the data- 
processing phase. 


EMPLOYEE-RELATIONS PROBLEMS 


If man is still to be the master of 
the machine, if many technical spe- 
cialists are not needed, if jobs are 
going to be broadened, and if the 
number of employees who will be 
displaced is smaller than anticipated, 
what are the problems facing us? 

Whether the saving in personnel 
be 10 people, 100 people, or 1,000 
people, what to do about the dis- 
placed employee is still a very real 
problem. 


Job changes 
The problems of 


a change to 


electronic systems is not only in. 


terms of layoffs. Many employees 
will find their jobs changed entirely 
or in part. Some, who have learned 
to master one job over a period of 
years, will find themselves on jobs 
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completely foreign to them. Many 
will find themselves working for dif- 
ferent supervisors in different de- 
partments. All this may affect two 
or three times as many employees 
as are actually laid off. In spite of 
the fact that the shifting of responsi- 
bility will result in a higher pay rate 
for some employees, many will be 
considerably upset by having their 
status quo disturbed. A change may 
be welcomed by some, but others 
may resist and resent change—and 
thus pose a real problem. 

Actually, just which employee is 
going to end up in another job and 
which employee is going to be laid 
off cannot be readily determined 
until the system is completely in- 
stalled. Therefore, the problem of 
the employee who must be assigned 
to different work and that of the 
employee who is laid off are really 
just one problem. 





Layoffs 

The problem of the employee who 
is laid off will be lightened, fortu- 
nately, by the fact that it will prob- 
ably take any company installing 
an electronic system six months to 
three years to complete the work. 
Normal turnover during this transi- 
tion period should absorb most of the 
surplus. The person most seriously 
affected at the moment, therefore, 
is the employee not hired, and this 
has little impact on the employment 
of white-collar workers as a whole. 
Many small companies will never 
be able to use electronics; and, in 














large ones, the transition will be 
gradual and never complete. Many 
companies, too, are still using ma- 
chines that other companies dis- 
carded 20 years ago as obsolete; 
others will continue to hang on to 
existing equipment for years to come 
rather than use electronic systems. 


Other problems 


Training employees for new jobs, 
and scheduling that training, is an- 
other problem, as is the selection of 
the right employee for the right job. 
The old bugaboo of how to meas- 
ure qualifications and how much 
weight to give to seniority will cer- 
tainly be brought forcibly into play. 

So, besides the need to inform 
ourselves and our people of the ac- 
tual situation, to help dispel fears 
and clear up misconceptions, we 
have the problems of warding off 
resentment and resistance to job 
changes, placing the surplus em- 
ployee, selecting employees for new 
jobs, and training these employees 
in their new assignments. There is 
no magic formula for solving all 
these personnel problems. But it is 
necessary to recognize the problems 
before they can be warded off or 
solved. 


There‘ll always be people .. . 


No matter how extensively we 
use electronic machines, there are 
still going to be a lot of people 
around in the “completely auto- 
matic” office. These people will be 
masters of the equipment; many of 


their jobs will be enlarged; and they 
will be able to run the electronic 
system without the help of outside 
experts. Nevertheless, there will still 
be human-relations problems. Office 
managers and supervisors must 
know what the machines will do 
and how they will affect people, to 
clear up misconceptions and to 
evaluate these problems logically. 

The manager’s success in solving 





MACHINES NEED ... 


PEOPLE ... to tell them what to do 
PEOPLE .. . to get work ready for them 
PEOPLE ... to operate them 

PEOPLE ... to interpret the results 





the personnel problems of electron- 
ics—or of any major change, for 
that matter—will be in direct pro- 
portion to 1) the quality of the re- 
lationship he has already estab- 
lished with his people (some call it 
“work climate”) and 2) the atten- 
tion given to personnel matters be- 
fore the transition to electronics. 
Much advance time and effort is 
given to the technological aspect of 
conceiving and installing an elec- 
tronic system. Too often, however, 
the human side is overlooked until 
trouble develops. Then the time that 
the manager should have spent in 
evaluating the problems involved, 
in getting essential information to 
his employees, and in educating and 
training them, is spent several times 
over in mending fences. 
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Every month, SM presents true stories of tough situations super- 
visors have faced. The core of each story is an unsolved problem. 

How would you handle it? Your answer and the steps you take 
in arriving at it can be of the utmost value to you. 

If you consider the cases by yourself, it might be worth while to 
jot down your questions, your reasoning, your decisions. 

Or, discuss one or more cases with a group of people—fellow 
supervisors, family, or friends. You'll find that each person has his 
own way of looking at the problem. 














The Practical Joke 





the shipping department of the 
Olympia Company. He came 
highly recommended by a neighbor- 
ing company. He has worked for 
Olympia for six months, and had a 
clean record until ten days ago. 
But ten days ago, Jim’s tractor 
became overheated because of a dry 
radiator, and had to be sent to the 
shop for repairs. Both the shipping 
and the repair departments were be- 
hind schedule, and the delays re- 
sulting from down time on the trac- 


Ji BLAKE is a tractor operator in 
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tor caused considerable confusion 
and loss. 

One of the written rules in the 
shipping department states that each 
tractor operator must inspect his 
machine thoroughly before starting 
work, and again before he turns his 
machine over to the next operator. 
But the first part of this rule has 
been consistently ignored. Jim 
Blake, like all the other operators, 
omits the first inspection, but he 
makes a careful inspection at the 
end of his turn. 











Don Wilder, the foreman, inves- 
tigated the incident and reported it 
as an act of carelessness and a clear 
violation of plant rules. He penal- 
ized Jim by a one-week layoff. Jim 
reminded Don that it was a well- 
known and tolerated practice to 
omit the first inspection; he also 
brought in the previous operator, 
who insisted he had filled the radia- 
tor just before turning it over to Jim. 
Therefore, the cause of the break- 
down was something of a mystery. 
Nevertheless, said Don, if Jim had 
inspected the tractor, he would have 
found the dry radiator and thus 
would have avoided a breakdown. 
Jim accepted the penalty without 
further argument. 

But during the week, a rumor got 
around that the tractor breakdown 
was caused by a group of six pack- 
agers who, as a joke, drained the 





radiator of Jim’s tractor while he 
was away in the washroom before 
the start of his turn. All the details, 
including the names of the men in- 
volved, were known to everyone in 
the department except the foreman. 
When Jim returned to work, some- 
one told him, and Jim told Don. 

Don called in the packagers, and 
they admitted they had drained the 
radiator. 





Consider these questions—and ask your own: 


The foreman has now discovered the real cause of the break- 
down. Considering all the circumstances, which of the’ follow- 
ing courses of action do you think he should follow? Which 
should he reject? Explain your reason for acceptance or rejec- 


tion in each case. 


1. The foreman should penalize each of the six packagers. 


rule-violation report. 


Ww 


2. The foreman should apologize to Jim and should void the 


Jim should be paid for the week he was laid off. 


4. Jim should be given enough overtime work to make up for 


the week he was laid off. 


5. The foreman should take no further action about Jim unless 
Jim forces him to by bringing up the matter as a grievance. 
6. All the tractor operators in the department should be penal- 
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ized for their continued violation of the inspection rule. 


7. The foreman should take responsibility for having condoned 
the violations up to now, but should enforce the rule from 


now on. 


8. Any action the foreman takes should be unofficial, and 
should be kept as quiet as possible. 

9. The foreman should call a meeting of the department to 
point out the waste and loss caused by the practical joke 
combined with the violation of departmental rules. 


10. Other action: 


Is there anything else you think the foreman should do? 





“A Clear Case 


AM ALLEN came to Olympia 
S when he graduated from high 
school four years ago. He has 
worked in Research Project #310 for 
the past two years as a technical 
assistant. 

Up to now, Sam has liked both 
his job and his supervisor, Walter 
Mills. He has had several pay raises 
and is handling increasingly com- 
plex work. He has learned a great 
deal on the job so that he’s much 
more valuable today than when he 
was hired. “You have a future at 
Olympia, Sam,” Mr. Mills told him 
just a month ago. 

But last week Sam heard through 
a friend that there was a job open- 
ing in Research Project #311—do- 
ing work similar to that in #310, but 
with greater scope and more possi- 
bility for quick advancement. A 
couple of days later, he had an as- 
signment that took him to that labo- 
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of Disloyalty” 


ratory, and he asked Ned Thomp- 
son, the project chief, about the job. 
The two men had a detailed discus- 
sion which convinced both of them 





that Sam should apply for the job. 
“The first thing to do is to talk to 
your boss about a transfer,” Thomp- 
son said. 

Sam tried to see Mills, but he was 
out all that day. 





At 9:30 the next morning, Mills 
called Sam into his office. He asked 
angrily, ““Why didn’t you tell me you 
were dissatisfied here, Sam? Ned 
Thompson just called me. If you 
wanted a transfer, why didn’t you 
ask for it yourself?” 

Sam tried to explain, but Mr. 
Mills wouldn’t listen. “Explain, my 
foot!” he said. “The fact remains 
you should have come to me first. If 
you had, I would have told you Bill 





Hanes is leaving, and until this hap- 
pened, I thought I'd move you up 
into his job. Now you can stay put. 
I'm not signing any recommenda- 
tion for a transfer, either. I'm a 
pretty broadminded guy, Sam, but 
if there’s one thing I can’t stand, it’s 
disloyalty.” 

“O.K., sir,” said Sam. “If that’s 
how you feel about it, the best thing 
I can do is quit!” 


Consider these questions—and ask your own: 


1. If you were Mills, which of the following would you do right 
now? (Check those you favor. ) 


—Let Sam quit. 
—Apologize. 


—Offer to sign the recommendation for transfer. 
—Tell Sam more about the Hanes job, ask him to stay in 


your department. 


—Tell him about the Hanes job, let him choose which of 


the two he prefers. 


to 


Is it disloyal for an employee to want a better job? 





. Why did Mills resent Sam’s action? (There could be more 


than one reason; give it some thought.) 


. Could Thompson have avoided giving Mills the impression 


that he had been bypassed? 


. How, besides through Thompson, could Mills have checked 


the facts? 





Reprints of this month’s cases are available from the Publications Sales 
Department, American Management Association, 1515 Broadway, New 


Fark 36; N. Xa 


at 10 cents each. (Discounts for quantities.) 


Cases may not be reproduced without permission. 
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Teacher's Pet? 


OE ALEXANDER is foreman of the 
first shift of the packaging de- 
partment of a large food-proc- 

essing plant. The work is a continu- 
ous three-shift operation, and all the 
operators are women. The union 
steward, Mary Herman, is a member 
of Joe’s shift. 

Of the three shifts, Joe unques- 
tionably has the best. His produc- 
tion record, safety record, and gen- 
eral morale are high. 

Helen Hubbard, a new worker, 
started four months ago on the sec- 
ond shift, where morale and pro- 
ductivity are somewhat lower than 
in Joe’s group. She was new to pro- 
duction work, yet as soon as she 
learned the operation, she consist- 
ently worked at a faster pace than 
the other operators. On several occa- 
sions others on the shift asked her 
to slow down, but Helen paid no at- 
tention and continued to work at a 
pace that she felt was right. This 
made her rather unpopular. 

Joe heard about Helen’s produc- 
tion record and wanted her for his 
shift. He knew that she wasn’t “sit- 
ting too well” with the girls on the 
second shift—but he felt that on his 
shift there would be no problem, 
because there was no “slow-down” 
sentiment. He checked with the sec- 
ond-shift foreman, asked Helen if 
she would accept a transfer, and 
proceeded to have her transferred 


to his shift. Mary Herman, the union 
steward, was notified of the transfer 
and made no objection. 

When Helen reported for work on 
Joe’s shift, he handed her a little 
chore he had been neglecting. This 
was to bring up to date in his note- 
book the addresses and telephone 
numbers of all the operators on the 
shift. Joe gave Helen her instruc- 
tions and handed her the notebook, 
adding: “This will give you a chance 
to get acquainted with everybody 
right away.” 

But Helen had had a chance to 
talk with only two girls when Mary 
came storming into his office. “What 
are you trying to do—develop some 
kind of a pet around here? We've 
heard all about Helen and we’re not 
crazy about having her with us any- 
way. Take her off this soft job and 
put her to work like the rest of us— 
or you're going to have some real 
trouble on your hands.” 





This case was contributed by G. R. Harmon, Director of Training, General Mills. 
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Consider these questions—and ask your own: 


. If you were Joe, what is the first thing you would do? 

. Joe had good intentions in assigning Helen to this chore. 
What went wrong? 

. The foreman-steward relationship is considered by many to 
be the most critical one in day-to-day labor relations. In view 
of its importance, how could Joe have handled the matter 
of Helen’s induction to help—rather than hurt—the situation 
between himself and Mary? 

. If you were Joe, how would you have gone about: 

a. Getting the addresses and telephone numbers up to date? 
b. Getting Helen off to a good start? 








Wanted: Your Toughest Case 


“Let’s Get Down to Cases” features true stories of situations that 
confront supervisors. What has been the toughest—or the most 
interesting—case you have experienced? Your contributions and 
comments are invited. Send them to Let's Get Down to Cases, 
Supervisory Management, 1515 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 





1040 and All That 


THE U.S. ECONOMY has produced what could be the most painful 
shortage of all. The demand for representatives to help taxpayers 
argue disputed tax returns with the Internal Revenue Service exceeds 
the supply. 

Since 1946, the number of specialists in preparing tax returns— 
for the most part, lawyers and accountants—who hold “Treasury 
cards” has risen by 4 per cent to 81,000. But the Treasury anticipates 
that 61 million people will file 1958 returns—10 million more than 
in 1946. To increase the number of card-holding representatives, the 
Treasury is planning to ease the requirements for eligibility. In addi- 
tion, it will no longer require a challenged taxpayer whose form has 
been made out—as so many are—-by a notary public, itinerant book- 
keeper, drugstore clerk, or some other non-card-holding expert, to 
appear personally before the board: He may now be represented by 
the person who made out the return. 

—Fortune, 12/58 
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By William Ruchti 


At home as in business, a budget 
will help you reach your goals. 


O YOU WISH you could afford a 
D new TV set, a car, or a home? 
Would you like to feel confident that 
your children will receive a college 
education or that you will have 
enough money to have some fun 
when you retire? 

Wishing won’t make it so. But for 
people steadily employed at an ade- 
quate salary, budgeting will. 

Every carefully managed business 
makes good use of a budget—not to 
pinch pennies, but to make sure the 
objectives of the business are real- 
ized. 
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Many supervisors, who see how 
company budgets work, feel that it’s 
also a good idea to apply the sank 
system to their personal affairs. They 
feel the effort pays off because they 
get more of what they want from 
their money. 


Question and answer 

Question: “Does this mean that 
I’ve got to keep track of every last 
cent I earn?” 


Answer: Not at all. Even the 
most exacting budget should allow 
every member of your family some 


pocket money to spend as he pleases. 


Question: “Yes, but don't I have 
to do a lot of bookkeeping?” 

Answer: Not necessarily. It 
helps, of course, to keep track of 
your expenses—especially when you 
start a budget. But it’s possible to 
avoid bookkeeping by, for example, 
dividing pay-check money among 
different envelopes, each labeled for 
a specific, anticipated need (such as 
food, shelter, clothing, savings, rec- 
reation), and using the money for 
the designated purpose only. 


Question: “But whose standards 
do we follow in dividing up each pay 
check? You can’t expect day-to-day 
life to measure up to statistical, text- 
book ideals.” 

Answer: There’s no such thing 
as a standard budget, anyhow. It 
all depends on how you do it. You 
must use your money where you 
most want to use it and thus receive 
what you consider the greatest re- 
turn. It’s that simple. 


Question: “That still sounds like 
a strait jacket—using money only 
for what you have to, never for what 
you want to.” 

Answer: That’s why a_ budget 
must align your needs with your de- 
sires. If a new car is more important 
than new clothing, then save for the 
car. Once you know what is import- 
ant and once you realize that your 
primary efforts are spent in this di- 
rection, you won't feel deprived and 
self-sacrificing. 


Question: “We're careful; we 


live conservatively. But we just can't 
save. How can we put money in the 
bank and still eat three meals a day?” 

Answer: Most people whose in- 
comes are above a mere subsistence 
level are able to save through bud- 
geting. You probably have some sav- 
ings, even now, without being fully 
aware of it. For example, Social 
Security payments are really savings, 
since they are intended to cover a 
future exigency: your need for 
money in your old age. 


Question: But still, at the end of 
every month, after I’ve paid for daily 
needs and met monthly bills, there 
just isn’t anything left. Then what?” 

Answer: Have you made abso- 
lutely certain that you really need 
all the things you’re buying? If so, 
are you paying the lowest practical 
price for them? 


What is budgeting? 

Budgeting is just another form of 
planning. It’s intended not as a det- 
riment, but as an asset, to make life 
fuller and easier. One definition 
says that a budget is “a sack with its 
contents, hence a stock or store.” In 
other words, it’s a saving-up for fu- 
ure use. This relationship to saving 
is important. 

One reason for budgeting is to 
spend less than one receives and 
thus to avoid debt and maintain fi- 
nancial independence. By planning 
in advance how to use their money, 
people on budgets are able to pro- 
vide safeguards for the future (such 
as insurance—to name only one) 
and to meet financial emergencies. 
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Budgeting also allows them some of 
the comforts and pleasures that they 
might otherwise miss. 

How much should one 
Some people try to save 10 per cent 
of their income. Others try to save 
one, two, or three months’ income 
(although the latter figure is prob- 
ably high). When they have more, 
they invest it or otherwise put it to 
use. : 

Whether you are saving enough 
is a question that only you can an- 
swer. In computing, however, 
remember that there are two kinds 
of assets—liquid savings and fixed 
savings. Liquid savings are those 
that provide immediate cash: bank 
deposits, stocks and bonds, rents, 
and the like. Fixed savings are more 
difficult to convert to cash because 
they are usually allocated for long- 
range purposes. Fixed savings may 
include Social Security payments, 
life-insurance premiums, pension- 


save? 





No man ever had enough money. 


—GyYPSY PROVERB 








plan contributions, home-mortgage 
repayments (since the house, once 
paid for, becomes wholly your as- 
set), or installment purchases. Take 
a look at your payroll deductions. 
Items like Social Security, a com- 
pany pension plan, or group life in- 
surance may properly be consid- 
ered fixed savings. 

If you feel that you are not sav- 
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ing enough, however, you may be 
ready to start a budget. 


Set up a target 

First, set up a target by deciding 
what you are saving for. Thrift does 
not serve as an end in itself. Few 
of us are willing to save money just 
for the sake of having it; we save it 
now in order to spend it later. Thus, 
saving goes hand in hand with 
spending. And the secret of thrift 
lies in purposeful saving toward a 
definite objective—whatever you 
feel is important. 

Try to list the specific things you 
want. Your wishes will probably fall 
into three groups: 1) things you 
want soon—perhaps to buy a new 
winter coat, or to pay for a trip 
South; 2) things you hope to have 
during the next year—to pay all old 
bills, to buy an air conditioner, to 
add power tools to your basement 
workshop; 3) and things you want 
some time in the future—a summer 
cottage or a trip to Europe. Decide 
which of these you and your family 
really want and which you feel 
justified in acquiring. Make them 
your goals, then, and begin right 
now to set aside a specific segment 
of your savings for them. 

Warning: Be realistic about your 
target in terms of your income. 
Don’t just pick an amount at ran- 
dom and determine that you'll save 
it—say, 75 per cent of every pay 
check. But once you have settled on 
the goal, stick with it and maintain 
your savings regularly. 

















Of course, in order to achieve 
your goals, you may have to man- 
age your day-to-day expenditures 
carefully. 


Only one system 


There are many forms and ac- 
counting devices for budgeting fam- 
ily income, but they all boil down 
to the same, single system: 1) You 
first list your obligatory expenses in 
order to determine how much you 
must set aside to meet them. 2) 
Then compute your actual income. 
3) From total income, subtract your 
expenses in order to find how much 
is left for savings. The way to in- 
crease your savings, obviously, is to 
cut down on your costs. 

Working out a budget by this 
system should yield two advan- 
tages: It should provide you with 
better control over your income 
and it should show you—perhaps 
for the first time—exactly where 
your money is going. (This discov- 
ery is often the real shocker in 
starting a budget.) 

As soon as you begin to estimate 
your expenses, you will realize that 
they fall into several categories. 


Fixed future expenses 


Everyone has bills that fall due 
at certain times of the year—annu- 
ally, quarterly, or monthly. They 
are usually for large amounts and 
may cover taxes, rent or mortgage 
payments, insurance, utilities, fuel 
for home heating, transportation 
(costs for commuting or buying a 





car), school tuition plus textbooks 
and other educational fees, dues 
(for unions or professional associa- 
tions), annuities or other invest- 
ments for retirement, and repay- 
ment of capital and/or interest on 
loans. Such fixed future expenses 
are usually basic costs which must 
be paid, so plan in advance to meet 
them. 

One way to prepare for them is 
to chart the dates on. which each 
falls due, then divide the total 
amount due into periodic payments, 
and start a fund. For instance, if 
you have to pay $300 for annuities 
every May, set aside $25 a month 
for 12 months starting in May of 
this year. By next May, you'll have 
amassed the $300—almost effort- 
lessly. 

Variable future expenses 

Some expenses may be antici- 
pated, but will vary in amount and 
time. Therefore, you can only esti- 
mate how much to set aside for 
them. The flexibility of such ex- 
penses has one major advantage, 
however: This is an_— area 
where you, too, can be flexible, in- 
creasing—or decreasing—your ex- 
penditures in terms of need. This 
gives you leverage by which you 
can adjust your budget as unex- 
pected changes occur in other cate- 
gories. 

Since you will probably have to 
meet most variable future expenses 
sooner or later, however, be realis- 
tic about anticipating them. 
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Variable future expenses include 
such items as clothing; medical and 
dental care (and veterinary fees if 
you have pets); home furnishings, 
repairs, and equipment; recreation 
—(unless your family agrees that 
each member pays for his own from 
his pocket money); gifts (including 
birthday, wedding, anniversary, 
graduation, baby, and Christmas 
gifts); contributions; annual sub- 
scriptions to newspapers and maga- 
zines; and an emergency fund. 

Your emergency fund needn't 
necessarily be a large amount, but 
it should be sufficient to help you 
over the difficulties of unexpected 
bills, an obligatory purchase, a sud- 
den call for repairs. Some experts 
advise using as much as 10 per 
cent of monthly income for such a 
reserve, banking it separately. In- 
stead, you may prefer to establish 
an arbitrary amount—say, $350— 
for your emergency fund, setting 





Money is a good servant, but a bad 
master. 
—PROVERB 











aside a certain amount monthly un- 
til you reach that figure. Whatever 
the amount, use it to make your 
budget borrowing from. it 
when you need it—and paying it 
back when you can. 

While your emergency fund 
should get you out of a pinch, it 
may not be enough for a finan- 


work, 
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cial disaster like a death in the fam- 
ily, a prolonged serious illness, or 
protracted unemployment. In such 
a case, the family may need—and 
should seek—outside help. The as- 
sistance may come from a reliable 
local counsel—a banker, lawyer, 
insurance agent, or prominent busi- 
nessman. Direct financial as- 
sistance may be obtained in case of 
real need from a public department 
of welfare. 





Current expenses 

The costs of day-to-day living 
will provide another category: cur- 
rent expenses. They include food, 
laundry, dry cleaning, and clothing 
repair; household supplies (linens, 
soap and cleansers, a new door 
mat); drugs and cosmetics; station- 
ery and postage; household help 
(for laundering, yard work, or baby 
sitting); home entertainment (extra 
foods, candies, and beverages); 
and, of course, car upkeep. 

You may feel you can estimate 
such expenses easily; still, the more 
accurate your figures, the better. 
Therefore, try keeping track of all 
current expenses in a small note- 
book, as they occur. The longer you 
keep track, the more easily you can 
see where your money actually goes 
and, of course, where you would 
prefer it to go. Use the results to 
work out categories for current ex- 
penses in your budget. 

To give you an idea of what to 
expect—almost half of what the 
average family spends goes for day- 
to-day expenses. 

















Personal allowances 

Another necessary item in your 
over-all expense list is a personal 
allowance for every family member 
old enough to use it, Let each per- 
son help to plan his allowance, but 
keep the allotment in proportion to 
his true needs. He must know—and 
agree on—the items his allowance 
is to cover. 

It may include carfare, recrea- 
tion, snacks, cigarettes, gifts. Some 
families also include lunch; contri- 
butions to church, club, or charity; 
books, magazines, and newspapers; 
stationery supplies; even clothing. 
Take coverage into consideration 
when you establish the amount. 

In the end, you may not be able 
to allow anyone as much as you'd 
like. But even the smallest allow- 
ance fulfills a vital need—it acts as 
a shock absorber. Each person in 
the family has some money to 
spend as he pleases without ac- 
counting for it and, as a result, some 
freedom from budget restrictions. 
Don’t make the mistake of asking 
for a report on personal expendi- 
tures. Some parents, for example, 
often use their spending money to 
retrieve mistakes in administering 
the budget proper. Allowances also 
help to teach money management 
to children. And the regular appear- 
ance of the allotment proves to the 
family that the budget is fact, not 
fantasy. 

You can now add up your total 
expenses. Be sure to get them all: 
fixed future expenses, variable fu- 
ture expenses, current expenses, 


and family allowances. These list- 
ings will be the backbone of your 
budget. 


Computing your income 

The next step is to compute your 
income. Figure it only in terms of 
take-home pay because that is, after 
all, the amount you have left to 
spend. 

Budget according to the periods 
by which you are paid. 

It will probably prove simplest 
for you to compute all expenses on 
an annual basis and divide by 12 
for a monthly budget program, 24 
for a semimonthly budget, or 52 for 
a weekly budget. (It’s not practical 
to budget on a daily basis.) 


Balancing the budget 

Now you're ready to balance 
your trial budget. Subtract total ex- 
penses from total income. Anything 
you have left is gravy—money for 
savings, investments, and, of course, 
the extras that you want or need. 

Don’t be surprised if you have 
nothing left when you first balance 
expenses with income—few people 
do the first time they figure a 
budget. In fact, having nothing left 
—or being in the red—indicates 


that your finances need careful 
management. 
If you have nothing, or not 


enough, left over, your expenses are 
too high and you will have to cut 
them down. Therefore, review each 
expense item to see if you can de- 
crease it. 

At this point, you may run into 
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what looks like a major obstacle: 
Some important expenses—food, 
shelter, clothing—are fairly inflexi- 
ble and difficult to change. There 
seems to be nothing you can correct 
in your spending plan that will not 
disrupt or upset your whole pattern 
—and standard—of living. 

Yet, isn’t one purpose of budget- 
ing to break the old patterns, which 
may be somewhat extravagant, and 
to replace them with new and better 
patterns? Besides, the only way to 
maintain a standard is to define it, 
then work toward it, first things 
first. If the standard is beyond 
reach, isn’t it better to discover that 
from budget computations than 
from an overdraft notice from the 
bank? 





Be flexible 

On the other hand, if a person’s 
spending plan is so inflexible that 
he can’t vary or change it, chances 
are that he has developed inflexible 
attitudes about what is “necessary.” 
These attitudes may be based as 
much on fancy as fact and actually 
may be depriving him of his true 
goals. Ultimately, such attitudes may 
lead him to feel that he “must” have 
whatever he set his heart on— 
whether it’s 17 white, button-down 
shirts or a motorboat. 

Such a desire may be only nat- 
ural. But it’s smarter for a person 
to consider the costs of what he 
wants in relation to the amount he 
has to spend. It’s smarter, too, to 
consider the use of what you want 
—for example, how many white 
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INCLUDE THESE IN YOUR 
BUDGET: 


1. Fixed future expenses (like taxes, 
rent, insurance, transportation) 

2. Variable future expenses (like cloth- 
ing, medical care, emergency fund, 
recreation) 

3. Current expenses (like food, laun- 
dry, car upkeep) 

4. Personal allowances (spending 
money for all family members) 





shirts can you wear at once and 
how many do you really need dur- 
ing an average week? Finally, con- 
sider how much you want the item 
—if the whole family really wants, 
say, a motorboat, then save for it. 
But be prepared to sacrifice some- 
thing else. To acquire the motor- 
boat, it may be necessary, for ex- 
ample, to forgo a vacation trip that 
year. 

It’s your money. You just need 
to plan how you want to spend it. 
And that, of course, is budgeting. 

Now, go back to your expenses. 
Fixed future expenses may allow 
only slight paring here and there— 
if you're already careful. (You 
might, for example, get a reduction 
in some bills if you pay them 
within 10 days.) 

Variable future expenses pro- 
vide an open invitation to economy, 
however. Go down that list with a 
fine comb. 

Then give day-to-day expenses a 
real going over. These, too, will 
yield to the scissors. Your econ- 
omies will undoubtedly be relative 











to your income; for example, sav- 
ing a few pennies here and there 
seems considerably less important if 
you earn $15,000 than if you earn 
$3,500. 

But try translating pennies saved 
into percentages. For instance, sav- 
ing 4 cents on a 20-cent can of 
soup means saving 25 per cent of 
the investment. If you could extend 
comparable savings over all pur- 
chases (your car, your home, and 
other costly items), you’d be on 
Easy Street. Even pennies can add 
up to substantial totals: If you save 
just 50 cents a day, the total for one 
year is $182.50. 

Now, add up your expenses again 
and subtract them from your in- 
come. Prospects look brighter? Keep 
at it until you have a plan that ap- 
pears to be reasonable and practi- 
cal. The goal, remember, is to spend 
less than you take in. 


It takes time 

Starting a budget is not simply 
an afternoon’s event, because it usu- 
ally takes a lot of juggling just to 
balance expenditures with income. 
Some families reorganize their en- 
tire plan two or three times before 
they find one that seems workable 
and comfortable. Still more time is 
necessary for testing and revising. 
So allow yourself a few months to 
experiment, remembering that the 
more specific you are in initial es- 
timates, the easier your plan will be 
to operate. 

Feel free to make adjustments, 
especially during the first year. If 








you've allocated too much for food 
and not enough for clothing, revise 
your figures accordingly. 

You must measure results as you 
go along; this means that you need 
some form of control. Make your 
method as simple as possible. The 
objective should be, not to account 
for every last cent, but to provide a 
general view of your spending. 

There are several alterna- 
tive ways to keep track of expenses: 
1) Put the cash for each major 
budget classification in a separate, 
clearly labeled envelope. If you’ve 
got any money left at the end of 
each pay period, you’re ahead of 
your budget. 2) Keep canceled 
checks, receipted bills, and other 
records of payments you’ve made in 
a drawer, box, or file. Add them up 
at the end of the month and see 
how your actual expenditures com- 
pare with those proposed in your 
budget. 3) Keep a small notebook 
for recording what you spend as 
you spend it. If you like record 
keeping, you can buy journals and 
budget books to help your book- 
keeping. 


Don’t be discouraged 


Above all, don’t get discouraged. 
Make sure that you give budgeting 
a fair chance. One expert contends 
that the attitude of the budget 
keeper is the most important factor 
in a budget’s success. 

Several general principles may 
help you through your initial prob- 
lems: 

1. If you 


have previously 
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been careful with your money, you 
have undoubtedly learned to be 
practical and to keep costs down as 
much as possible without a budget. 
Therefore, don’t expect the new 
plan to work miracles immediately. 
What you spent last year wasn’t 
necessarily foolish. Maybe you can 
do better this year, but don’t expect 
it to be too much better. Your real 
improvement will come later as you 
become more accustomed to your 
budget—and a better manager. 

2. You can also change costs, 
not just by trimming them, but by 
eliminating them altogether. This 
isn’t easy, even in the face of the 
most pressing necessity. But it is 
possible to have your telephone 
taken out, or to move to a less ex- 
pensive neighborhood (although 
‘moving itself requires money), or to 
sell your car and not own one. Re- 
member, however, that you will 
want to protect your family. Thus, 
some items—such as adequate 
medical care—are essential, even if 
you must go into debt to get 
them. 

3. Keeping closer track of your 
money via a budget is one way to 
improve your financial position. 
There are two other ways. 


There are alternatives 

The first is to live more 
efficiently. Some families eat better 
than others—and on less money. 
The wife has learned to shop for 
food and to prepare it more effi- 
ciently. Decide how your family can 
improve its  efficiency—through 
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home repairs and handiwork, by 
making some articles of furniture or 
clothing, by finding less expensive 
recreation. 

A second alternative for improv- 
ing your status is boosting your in- 
come. You may improve your earn- 
ings by more overtime work, a dif- 
ferent job, an extra job, or part-time 
work during leisure hours. One of- 
fice manager works with a nursery 
landscaping crew on weekends, a 
job he enjoys because it takes him 
outdoors—besides adding to his in- 
come. You may be able to make 
extra money from your hobby. 

You can get profit from divi- 
dends or other careful investments, 
from rents, commissions, or other 
professional earnings. When fami- 
lies are in distress, wives take jobs 
—perhaps part time—or children 
may help out. 

If you seek any of these alterna- 
tives for increasing your income, 
however, be careful not to jeopard- 
dize your current source of income 
—or your family’s welfare and hap- 
piness—by hasty or unwise ac- 
tion. 


Unpaid bills 

There are dozens of reasons that 
families accumulate — bills—exces- 
sively high rents, periods of illness 
or no income, gaps between price 
and pay rises, unexpected fees for 
professional services. It’s not always 
possible to have enough cash on 
hand for every need. Even so, it’s 
necessary to clear up past debts, to 
start saving for the future. 











If you have a stack of unpaid 
bills, you can probably pay some 
small ones immediately; others, 
within a few months, with concen- 
trated effort. For those that remain, 
try to revise payment arrangements 
with your creditors. Most reputable 
businessmen will allow you some 
courtesy time, provided you are 
honest and earnestly trying to solve 
your financial problems. 

Ultimately, the money to repay 
debts—whether $100 or $500— 
must be obtained and used to make 
your new budget work. There are 
usually several sources for it: 1) 
You may use your own Savings, 
treating it as a loan that you should 
repay over the months. 2) You may 
choose to take a loan from a com- 
mercial lending institution. This 
means that you must pay interest, 
plus other possible fees, and stick 
to your new budget rigidly in order 





to repay the loan. Most families 
choose this alternative only during 
a serious crisis. 3) Finally, you may 
prefer to run your new budget at a 
deficit for a while, using the money 
earmarked for your emergency fund 
for your debts. During this time, 
you'll have to manage without an 
emergency fund, of course. Once 
the debts are paid, however, you'll 
be building up your _ reserve 
again. 

Whatever the source, the money 
will, of course, have to come from 
your own pocket sooner or later. 
It's a good idea to pay as soon as 
possible. But don’t concentrate ex- 
clusively on past debts so that you 
overlook other real needs—and 
perhaps plunge yourself (and -your 
budget plan) into even deeper dif- 
ficulty. 

There are many unexpected ex- 
penses that can knock a big hole in 
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“It's reached the point where our budget can’t even stand 
the things we can easily afford.” 
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the most carefully planned budget 
—outworn or ripped, clothing that 
must be replaced, a flooded base- 
ment that threatens to engulf the 
new (and unpaid-for) washing ma- 
chine, storm damage that isn’t cov- 
ered by insurance, spilled milk of 
many kinds—whether bottled or 
not. Unexpected expenses are par- 
ticularly prevalent among young- 
er people, who are often starting 
families, buying automobiles, ac- 
quiring their own homes. 


Unexpected expenses 

Such expenses must be met, 
whether or not they’ve been antici- 
pated and provided for. Too often, 
they cause the downfall of the whole 
budget effort. But that doesn’t have 
to happen. 

Unexpected expenses can be met 
this way: Stretch your budget for 
that month, to meet your expenses. 
Then try to make it up over the next 
few months by cutting down until 
you get even. 

Assume, for example, that your 
son has come home from school 
with his shoes so badly torn that 
they can’t be repaired. He must 
have another pair right away. But 
the purchase puts you $10 over 
your clothing allotment for that 
month. That’s all right. You can 
still observe your budget in other 
areas and try, for the next month, 
to cut down on clothing purchases. 
If you make up only $5 of the 
clothing deficit, try again to econo- 
mize on clothing for the next 
month. 
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Some people object to such elas- 
ticity: “If you determine to spend 
only such-and-such an amount on 
clothing (or medical care) each 
month and then don’t follow the 
plan, are you really budgeting?” 
they ask. To the extent that budget- 
ing is planning, you are. You plan 
an average expense per budget pe- 
riod. When actual costs prove high- 
er than average, you adjust by 
spending less than average until the 
difference is made up. At the end 
of the year, you should still have 
come out all right. And that’s the 
purpose of an effective budget—to 
end up where you want to. 


Sting remedies 

There are a number of remedies 
to take the sting out of budgeting 
and saving. Here are some, as sug- 
gested in Money Management— 
Your Budget, by Household Fi- 
nance Corporation. 

¢ Make sure that all members of 
your family know about and agree 
with the savings program and 
therefore support, rather than re- 
sist, it. 

e Enjoy the process by looking 
toward your goals. If you’re saving 
for a new home, for example, start 
reading shelter magazines, looking 
at floor plans, reading real-estate 
ads, going through model homes so 
that you can plan the details of 
your projected house. 

e Take advantage of the many 


gimmicks available to encourage 


thrift. Join a Christmas or Vaca- 
tion-Savings Club—then use the 











money for your primary target. Put 
every quarter (or other denomina- 
tion that you decide on) that you 
receive into a piggy bank. When 
you deprive yourself of an impulse 
purchase in favor of saving the 
money, put the exact amount into 
your savings fund. Have savings de- 
ducted from your payroll, if possi- 
ble, so that you don’t even handle 
the money. 

e Elect a family treasurer to ad- 
minster the budget. The wife, who 
is in constant touch with family 
needs and who may have time for 
detail work, may be the logical 
candidate. 

e Develop a definite system for 
keeping money until it’s needed. 
Amounts set aside for day-to-day 
expenses may be kept in special 
boxes, envelopes, or purses. Money 
for future bills could be put into a 
savings account (where the balance 
automatically becomes a record of 
your progress) or in a checking ac- 
count (where canceled checks au- 
tomatically serve as_ receipts). 

e Assemble—and maintain— 
all your money-management infor- 
mation in one place—probably a 
desk or table in your home. A set 
of file folders or envelopes arranged 
alphabetically will help you keep 
things in order. 

eWhen you have charge ac- 
counts with local merchants, buy 
according to your budget and then 
enter prices on next month’s record 
(so that bills will be expected and 
accounted for). 

e Protect insurance policies and 


other valuable documents by keep- 
ing them in a safe place, preferably 
a Safe-deposit box. If you store 
them at home, keep them in a fire- 
proof container. 

© Keep close track of your sav- 
ings program as it progresses. Keep 
count statistically by jotting down 
every week how much you have 
saved—and how much you have to 
go to reach the specified goal. Keep 
count by the calendar by sitting 
down periodically—say every three 
or six months—to list your accom- 
plishments: the bills you’ve paid 
off, the medical care your family 
has received, the new possessions 
you’ve acquired, the savings or as- 
sets you’ve accumulated. Don’t be 
afraid to pat yourself on the back. 

e Arm yourself with special ma- 
terial dealing with budgets, if you 
need it. You can acquire a list of 
government publications (plus sug- 
gested publications from other 
sources) from the Bureau of Home 
Economics, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


You’ve got to plan 

Many families have started budg- 
ets because of increased living costs 
or financial emergency—others, just 
to keep up with their thrifty neigh- 
bors. Whatever your reason for con- 
sidering a budget, remember that if 
you start and continue to plan your 
expenditures, it will help you to 
keep out of debt and to acquire the 
things that you really want—col- 
lege for your children or a retire- 
ment income for yourself. 
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of the month 


Make Your Meetings Produce 


MEETING IS USUALLY AS GOOD as 

the man who runs it. When a 
supervisor holds a meeting of his sub- 
ordinates, his quarterbacking can mean 
the difference between achieving solid 
results and achieving no results. 

Moreover, poor meeting leadership 
can often create serious morale prob- 
lems in the supervisor's unit. For ex- 
ample, take the supervisor who calls 
his department together because there 
have been too many rejects. He may 
start out by giving his own opinion on 
what should be done to correct the sit- 
uation, and then demand, “Now does 
anyone here think I’m wrong about 
this?” Needless to say, none of his 
subordinates is going to offer any of 
his own ideas about solving the prob- 
lem, no matter how useful they might 
be. 

Another example is the supervisor 
who uses meetings to cover up his own 
poor planning. When things go wrong, 
a meeting gives him a chance to chew 
everyone out. “Why can’t we get 
things done? All right, if that’s the way 
you guys want it around here, that’s 
the way it’s going to be.” 

By calling meetings for constructive 
purposes only, carefully planning them 


ahead of time, and following some 
sensible principles in conducting them, 
the supervisor will end up with the 
kinds of solid results and group team- 
work that make meetings worth while. 
Here are a few pointers that can help 
you run better meetings: 

1. If possible, set a regular time for 
your meetings, so that your subordi- 
nates can fit them into their schedules 
easily. Hastily called meetings may be 
necessary on occasion, but if they're 
too frequent, they will be resented. 

2. If you announce a meeting, hold 
it. When you frequently fail to hold 
scheduled meetings, you undermine 
the group’s morale by making them 
feel that meetings aren’t really impor- 
tant. 

3. Always have a clear-cut agenda. 
Don't call a meeting and say, “Well, 
I didn’t have time to get ready for 
this—” and then improvise. That’s just 
another way of making the group be- 
lieve you don’t think their time is 
important. 

4. When possible, keep minutes of 
the proceedings and distribute them to 
the group afterwards. Minutes are use- 
ful in refreshing cloudy memories on 
what was agreed upon. They also help 
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to “fill in” those members of the de- 
partment who were unavoidably absent 
and those who weren’t asked to the 
meeting but would be interested in its 
results. 

5. Finish the meeting on time. This 
will be easier if you hold more meet- 
ings rather than try to deal with a 
crowded agenda in a single meeting. 

6. Avoid telephone interruptions. If 
you can’t shut off incoming phone 


The best of meetings needs the 
proper physical setting. See Get- 
ting More Out of Your Meetings, 
starting on page 17 of this issue 
of SM. 

calls, try to meet away from your 
phone. 

7. From time to time, sound out 
your subordinates to learn how effec- 
tive they think the meetings are. If 
they have suggestions for improve- 
ment, listen with an open. mind. 

8. Learn to ask questions that keep 
the discussion moving forward and 
stimulate the group to develop solu- 


tions to the problem at hand. And— 
just as important—learn to listen to 
the answers without prejudice, so that 
you can evaluate them objectively. 

9. Draw out the silent members. 
The fact that they aren’t participating 
in the discussion doesn’t mean they 
aren't thinking. Their ideas may be 
valuable, and you should make every 
effort to gain their active participation. 

10. Be wary of yes-men. The sub- 
ordinate who is always agreeing with 
you may bolster your ego, but he isn’t 
adding anything to the meeting. He 
merely helps you get your way, wheth- 
er it’s the right way or not. 

11. Don’t use the group as an 
audience. If you find you are doing 
all the talking, you are not getting the 
most out of your meetings. Meetings 
provide an excellent opportunity to 
discover the qualities and potential of 
the individuals in your department. By 
giving them full opportunity to make 
their contributions, you will be helping 
them to grow in their jobs. 

@ John Hader 
PERSONNEL LEAFLET NO. 5 


Society for Personnel Administration 


Achieving Real Security 


THERE ARE TWO KINDS OF SECURITY—material and emotional. They 
are fundamentally different, but they are intertwined and can’t be 
completely separated. To the extent that they can be separated, how- 
ever, I think that anyone will agree that emotional security is in- 
finitely more important than material security—emotional security 
often results in material security, but the reverse is seldom the case. 
If you wish to achieve real security you must do it through your- 
self and your family and friends. Real security means the ability to 
do a job which society, not just one particular employer, will always 
need done. Real security requires a lack of materialism. Real security 
means being one of a family or group of friends who will stick 

together no matter what happens. 
—WILLIAM WELSFORD in Cost and Management 
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Plugging Those Cost Leaks 


freon CAN THE SUPERVISOR do to 
help keep the lid on plant costs? 
There aren’t many opportunities for 
achieving spectacular savings in one 
brilliant stroke. But several small cost 
reductions can add up to major sav- 
ings. 


COST AREAS 

There are a number of areas in 
which cost leaks can drain a com- 
pany’s strength; and the supervisor 
should always be on the alert to help 
plug them. Some of the most common 
are: 

Poor inspection. If a defective part is 
permitted to go through the manufac- 
turing process, time, manpower, and 
money will be wasted. Expensive and 
hard-to-get tools and dies may be dam- 
aged or even destroyed by defective 
parts that aren’t caught in time. 

Poor records. Records of rejected 
purchases, for example, should give all 
necessary facts on the costs of inspec- 
tion, handling, accounting, packing, 
shipping, and communication with the 
vendor. Otherwise, the company may 
lose money. 

Short runs. Machines and operators 
may be kept unnecessarily idle when 
short production runs are _ poorly 
planned. Setups are expensive, and 
should be kept to a minimum by proper 
scheduling. 

Waiting time. Costly waiting time 
can build up when replacement tools 
are not at the job when they’re needed, 
or when inefficient methods are used 
for routing materials, supplies, parts, 
and pieces in process. 

Neglected fixtures. When pipes and 
fixtures leak water, steam, air, gas, oil, 


or other resources, money is going 
down the drain. 

Poor housekeeping. Increased safety 
hazards and lower worker efficiency 
and morale are some of the costs of 
poor housekeeping. 

Wasted time. It costs money when 
employees are permitted to take exces- 
sive time for rest or clean-up, when 
they leave their jobs before quitting 
time in order to be the first to punch 
out, when they are permitted to visit 
on the job and distract other workers. 

As a guide to plugging cost leaks, 
here are some questions supervisors 
should ask: 


METHODS 

Can unnecessary operations be 
eliminated? 

Can jobs be grouped or combined? 

Can present procedures be simpli- 
fied? 

Can new methods be devised? 
MATERIAL COSTS 

Can better, less expensive, or more 
readily available material be used? 

Have defects, rework, and scrap 
been reduced to a minimum? 

Can the scrap be used for another 
product? 

Are the material specifications clear 
and definite? 


MACHINE COSTS 

Is each machine now operating at 
maximum capacity? 

Is each machine in good operating 
condition? 

Are machines inspected and serv- 
iced regularly? 

Is the best possible machine being 
used for each particular operation? 
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Which would be cheaper: to have 
the operator or a special setup man 
make the setups? 

If machines and operators have 
idle time, can it be used produc- 
tively? 

HOUSEKEEPING COSTS 

Are working and storage areas clean 
and orderly? 

Is “junk” taking up space that could 
be used for more operators, machines, 
and benches? 


EQUIPMENT AND TOOL COSTS 

Are proper equipment and _ tools 
available? 

Have they been supplied to opera- 
tors? 

Are equipment and tools properly 
pre-positioned so they can be used 
most efficiently? 


LAYOUT COSTS 
Is the sequence of each operation 





in correct order so that backtracking is 
eliminated? 

Have the number of handlings and 
distances traveled been reduced to a 
minimum? 

Is all available space being used? 

Are aisles large enough? 


SAFETY COSTS 

Are present methods the safest as 
well as the easiest? 

Do the operators understand all 
safety rules and _ precautions—and 
practice them? 

Has proper safety equipment been 
provided—and is it used? 





PRODUCT-DESIGN COSTS 

Can a change in design or specifica- 
tion reduce costs without a sacrifice of 
quality? 

Are drawings 
standable? 


completely under- 


@ MANAGEMENT METHODS 
November, 1958, p. 47:3 
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When a Worker Needs Help . . . 


HE SUPERVISOR WHO becomes adept 
Tee counseling his subordinates 
when they come to him with their 
problems will be helping himself as 
much as he is helping them. Under- 
standing his subordinates better and 
knowing their problems will enable 
him to run his department more effec- 
tively. 

How can the supervisor improve 
his counseling ability? He can make a 
start by knowing some of the different 
types of counseling that can be ap- 
plied to specific situations: 

1. Giving explicit advice. This kind 
of counseling should be used sparing- 
ly. If the employee follows your ad- 
vice and solves his problem, he will be 
grateful, of course. But if the advised 
approach doesn’t work out, there will 
be disturbed feelings on both sides. 
Or if the employee doesn’t want to 
follow your advice, he may feel un- 
comfortable about turning it down. 

Actually, advice may not be what 
the employee wants when he goes to 
see his boss, even if he says it is. Yet 
it is the type of counseling he is most 
likely to get. Counselors often domi- 
nate the people they are trying to help 
much more than they realize. 

2. Giving information. Rather than 
telling the employee what to do, the 
counselor gives him all the informa- 
tion he has that he thinks may be help- 
ful. Sometimes this enables the em- 
ployee to solve his own problem. 

This concept of counseling offers a 
way of helping people without domi- 


naiing them. However, the supervisor 
should be careful that his choice of 
information and his tone of voice do 
not reveal his own values or bias—or 
even his own opinion of what the em- 
ployee ought to do. 

3. Removing obstacles. Let’s say an 
employee is trying to do a job or solve 
a problem, and he encounters an ob- 
stacle. He lacks the resources, the 
connections, or the authority to re- 
move the obstacle. You are able to 
remove it for him. 

This kind of help can do much to 
make employees feel free to come to 
you with their problems. But if it’s’ 
overdone, it may encourage your sub- 
ordinates to lean on you even when 
they can remove obstacles them- 
selves. 

4. Catharsis. An employee has 
something he wants to get off his 
chest. You let him talk. You do not 
agree, disagree, or argue. From time 
to time, you may summarize what he 
has told you, or the feeling he has 
expressed. In this way, you show him 
that you are listening, that you under- 
stand, and that you think he is im- 
portant enough to be worth your time 
and attention. Often this assurance of 
his own importance is all he wants or 
needs. 

Sometimes the employee faces a 
problem about which he is deeply wor- 
ried. When he has put his feelings into 
words, the pressure eases and he is 
able to think a little more clearly. 
Just to tell his story, he has to organ- 
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ize his thoughts into some kind of logi- 
cal presentation and this may help 
him see a way out of his difficulties. 
Again you have done nothing but lis- 
ten. But you have helped him. 

You cannot, of course, solve all the 
complex problems of all employees by 





just leaning back in your chair, nod- 
ding your head, and saying a sym- 
pathetic word every so often. But 
there are times when this is the best 
thing you can do. 


@ Robert Hoppock 
NATION’S BUSINESS 
August, 1958, p. 64:2 


How Management Picks a Supervisor 


A A SUPERVISOR, you have probably 
wondered what qualities em- 
ployers regard as most important for 
supervisory positions and what meth- 
ods they use to find and select the best 
candidates. Knowing this should help 
you, not only in doing the best pos- 
sible job in your present position, but 
as a guide to the qualifications that 
can lead to promotion to higher levels 
of management. 

A recent survey by the Bureau of 
National Affairs provides an interest- 
ing look at the selection criteria and 
methods used by 140 representative 
companies of varying sizes. 

In most companies covered, the ma- 
jority of supervisors come from the 
ranks. In 90 per cent of the compan- 
ies, supervisors promoted from within 
make up three fifths or more of the 
supervisory force; and in about 15 per 
cent, all supervisors are promoted from 
within. This policy is more common 
among larger companies (those with 
more than 1,000 employees) than 
among smaller ones. 

Asked whether job knowledge or 
ability to handle people is the more 
important qualification for supervisory 
work, 20 of the responding companies 
favored job knowledge, while the rest 


said they would give preference to a 
candidate skilled in dealing with peo- 
ple. Of this latter group, however, al- 
most three quarters qualified their 
answer. They felt that job knowledge 
is more important for some jobs. 

None of the companies surveyed 
insists that all its supervisors have col- 
lege degrees. One quarter of the re- 
spondents consider a college back- 
ground desirable, but don’t require it; 
the remaining companies are equally 
divided between those who require a 
degree for some supervisory jobs but 
not others, and those who neither re- 
quire a degree nor consider it espe- 
cially important. 

The respondents were asked how 
they weighed the relative importance 
of qualifications for the immediate job 
as against the potential for further ad- 
vancement. Just under half the re- 
sponding companies consider the two 
factors equally important; one third 
feel that the importance depends on 
the job to be filled; one eighth stress 
the candidate’s potential; and the re- 
mainder emphasize immediate qualifi- 
cations. 

How do companies rate personal 
characteristics for purposes of super- 
visory selection? Almost all the 
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companies (90 per cent) consider 
leadership a factor of “maximum im- 
portance”; 70 per cent also give that 
rating to emotional stability; and 60 per 
cent give it to loyalty to the com- 
pany. Companies rate as less impor- 
tant such factors as the candidate’s 
behavior and reputation outside the 
plant, his social adjustment, and his 
physical condition. Least important are 
the candidate’s appearance and age. 
More than half of the responding 
companies maintain lists of candidates 
for promotion regardless of whether 
there are openings, while the rest pre- 
pare lists when the need arises, or 
use less formal methods. Nomination 
of candidates is the responsibility of 





the immediate supervisor in one fifth 
of the companies, of the supervisor in 
consultation with one other manage- 
ment representative in one third, and 
of a management group in the re- 
mainder. 

Two thirds of the companies make 
systematic efforts to develop the lead- 
ership potential of employees who 
show promise as potential supervisors. 
Some companies provide such pros- 
pects with a limited form of supervi- 
sory experience. Other development 
methods used are outside instruction, 
job rotation, and formal in-plant pre- 
supervisory training. 

@ PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM 
September, 1958, p. 1:2 


Box Score on Arbitration Cases 


HE SUPERVISOR'S KEY ROLE in la- 

bor arbitration cases is becoming 
even more important these days as the 
number of cases that go to arbitration 
continues to increase at a_ rapid 
rate. The American Arbitration Asso- 
ciation, which administered 2,175 
cases in 1956 and 2,598 in 1957, esti- 
mates its 1958 total at about 3,000. 
Although the AAA is involved in only 
a fraction of all arbitration cases, its 
figures indicate that arbitrations are 
increasing at the rate of 15 per cent 
annually. 

What is management’s won-and-lost 
record? Here’s how the AAA sees 
trends in a recent sampling: In dis- 
charge cases, management gained 
46.4 per cent of the decisions, labor 
gained 18.7 per cent, and 34.9 per 
cent of the cases were divided; in 
other discipline cases, management 


scored 56.3 per cent, labor scored 33.3 
per cent, and divided decisions ac- 
counted for 10.4 per cent. Manage- 
ment came up with 54.8 per cent of 
the seniority cases, labor garnered 
42.2 per cent, and 3 per cent were 
divided; on job-evaluation cases, man- 
agement won 57 per cent, labor won 
31.4 per cent, and 11.6 were divided. 
Finally, on incentive-plan cases, 51.4 
per cent went to management, 34.6 to 
labor, and 14 per cent were split. 


Discharge and discipline cases ac- 
count for about 25 per cent of the 
arbitration load, according to the 
AAA. Seniority cases amounted to 
only 13 per cent in 1957, but the 1958 
figure will probably be about 20 per 
cent because of the many layoffs dur- 
ing the year. Also more common are 
cases involving management rights, 
such as the extent of subcontracting. 
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Comments Hubbard Capes, legal 
counsel for Associated Industries of 
Cleveland: “Industry is getting tough- 
er about its rights, but too frequently 
discovers that its contract’s wording is 
ambiguous, a heritage of the careless 
boom-time days.” 

Arbitration is finding more and 
more favor as a method of peacefully 
settling grievances. It has become ac- 
cepted as a practice by many courts, 
and is often included as a problem- 
solving method in labor contracts. 

The strength of the company’s po- 
sition in an arbitration case is often up 
to the supervisor, because most griev- 


ances start with him. His diplomacy 
can often settle a problem before it 
needs to go to arbitration. But if he 
uses poor judgment in disciplining a 


worker, higher management must 
choose between backing him up on a 
weak case and admitting he’s wrong 
—which may undermine his authority. 
To avoid placing the company in such 
a dilemma, the supervisor must have 
a clear, comprehensive knowledge of 
company policies, the labor contract, 
and grievance-arbitration proce- 
dures. 


@ STEEL 
Vol. 143, no. 5, p. 66:2 


Older Office Workers—Do Employers Discriminate? 


DOES THE older person applying for office work meet with resistance on 
the grounds of age throughout the U. S., or do company practices in 
the hiring of older workers vary from one region to another? A recent 
NOMA survey among representative groups of employers in three 
widely separated areas—New York, San Francisco, and Houston— 
throws some interesting light on this question. 

In all three cities, it was found, employers do discriminate against 
the older worker; though the maximum age at which new employees 
may be hired varies widely in the three centers. In New York, 55 tends 
to be the cut-off point for men; in San Francisco, 50; and in Houston, 
45. Women office workers encounter similar barriers after the age of 
50 in New York and San Francisco, and 45 in Houston. Relatively 
more companies with no maximum hiring age for men or women are 
found in New York than in the other two cities. 

Respondents’ estimates of the productivity of older workers seemed 
to fall into no clear-cut pattern. New York companies set the top of 
the range of productivity for men at anywhere from 30 tc 70. In San 
Francisco, estimates varied from 35 to “no maximum,” and in Houston 
from 30 to 65. The top of the range of productivity for women varied 
from age 30 to 65 in New York; from 30 to “no maximum” in San 
Francisco; and from 30 to 65 in Houston. However, the ages considered 
to be the top of the range of productivity by the largest percentage of 
respondents in the three cities were: 50 for both men and women, in 
New York; 55 for men and 50 for women, in San Francisco; and 45 
for men and 35 for women, in Houston. 


—Personnel 
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Book Notes 


(Please order books directly from publishers.) 


THE ESSENCE OF MANAGEMENT. By Mary Cushing Niles. Harper 
& Brothers, New York, 1958. 398 pages. $6.00. A survey of the 
whole field of management, tracing the origins of present-day man- 
agement concepts, and presenting modern theories of successful 
leadership within a democratic framework. The author is con- 
cerned as much with basic philosophies as with practical appli- 
cations. 


MODULAR MANAGEMENT AND HUMAN LEADERSHIP. By Frank 
Pieper. Methods Press, Box 4090 University Station, Minneapolis 
14, Minnesota, 1958. 288 pages. $6.50. The author describes this 
book as “a manual on how to help workers work,” incorporating 
“both a system and a philosophy of leadership.” He emphasizes 
that “modular management”’—management by measurement— 
tends to reduce men to modular units, but that no leader can forget 
that “a man is not a module but a human being.” The chapter en- 
titled There’s Always a Better Way was condensed in the Novem- 
ber issue of SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT 


BETTER BUSINESS COMMUNICATION. By Dennis Murphy. Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York. ')57. 560 pages. 
$4.50. An informal guide covering the “seven skills” o. communi- 
cation—thinking, doing, observing, talking, listening, writing, and 
reading. Especially valuable are the case studies at the end of each 
chapter. 


versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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Basic publications for supervisors .. . 


LEADERSHIP ON THE JOB: 


Guides to Good Supervision 
AMA's basic handbook for all who supervise 
others. A practical guide reflecting the latest tech- 
niques of leadership, communication, and human 
relations, LEADERSHIP ON THE Jos brings together 
selected articles from Supervisory Management. 
Over 40 chapters on communication, personnel 
selection and development, employee attitudes, 
union-management relations, special personnel 
problems, etc.. have been edited by the staff of 
Supervisory Management to provide a useful hand- 
book for supervisory development. Quantity dis- 


counts available. 


$6.00 (AMA members: $4.00) 


EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION 
ON THE JOB 


Now reprinted in a new format, this comprehen- 
sive handbook offers workable solutions to prob- 
lems of employee communication. Designed to 
give all managers a real understanding of on-the 
job communication, the book shows how to con- 
duct effective meetings and conferences. how to 
deal with rumors, grievances, and complaints, how 
to counsel on job performance, etc. Every aspect 
of employee communication ts discussed in specific 
and realistic terms, and practical ways of insuring 
better communication are stressed in every chap 


ter. Third printing 


$5.50 (AMA members: $4.50) 


Order from DEPARTMENT SJ, AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, 1515 Broadway, New York 36 
New York. 


AMA will pay normal postage and handling charges on all orders accompanied by ct 
under $5.00 should be accompanied by remittance. Orders of $5.00 or more, unless « 


will be billed for postage and handling charges. Add 3 ales tax for orders 


from AMA‘s Management Bookshelf 














